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BUDDHIST FOLKLORE. 





Ten Jatakas ; the original Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes. 


By V. Fausboll. Copenhagen: Hagerup. London: Triibner 
and Co. 


In this little volume M. Fausbdéll has given us a new instal- 
ment of the Buddhist /d/aka, consisting of ten consecutive 
stories taken from the second great division called the Duka 
Nipdéta, and forming a valuable addition to our stock of 
knowledge of this remarkable collection of ancient tales. 
The first of the ten Jdtakas is entitled, “A Royal Ad- 
monition,” and the story is briefly as follows. There was 
once a king of Benares named Brahmadatta, whose righteous 
administration of justice put an end to litigation in his 
kingdom, and left him time to turn his attention to his own 
faults, with a view to their correction. He accordingly 
questioned first his own retinue, then the public officials, 
then the citizens of Benares, then the suburban inhabitants, 
and lastly, mounting his chariot, he drove through the length 
and breadth of the land, begging all whom he met to tell 
him his faults. But all with one accord told him only of his 
virtues, and he was returning, baffled, from his expedition, 
when in a narrow defile his chariot met that of Mallika, 
king of Kosala, who was bound on a precisely similar 
mission. It at once became evident that one of the chariots 
must make way for the other, and the charioteers of the 
rival monarchs commenced a dispute for the precedence, 
which seemed hopeless when it was ascertained that neither 
could claim any advantage over the other in age, wealth, 
fame, or military power. At length, however, it was decided 
that the more virtuous should have the precedence, and the 
charioteer of king Mallika, challenged to describe the virtues 
of his royal master, replies as follows, “ King Mallika over- 
throws the strong by strength, the mild by mildness, good he 
overcomes with good, and evil with evil.” The other cha- 
rioteer retorts, “If these are his virtues, what are his faults ?” 
and thus sums up his own master’s practice, “ With meek- 
ness he conquers anger, he overcomes evil with good, he 
disarms avarice with liberality, and the liar with truth.” 
These noble words have drawn from M. Fausbdll a well- 
merited panegyric ; he points out that the teaching they 
convey is absolutely identical with that of Jesus, and he 
adds, “The more I learn to know Buddha the more I 
admire him, and the sooner all mankind shall have been made 
acquainted with his doctrines the better it will be, for he is 
certainly one of the heroes of humanity ”—a sentiment which 


most of those who have given Buddhism more than a passing 
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study will heartily echo. The story ends by saying that 
Mallika and his charioteer instantly alight and draw aside 
their chariot, and the good king Brahmadatta, who is 
C4kyamuni in an anterior existence, returns to his capital, 
after giving Mallika some wise admonition. In the second 
Jataka, the Bodhisattva is a lion who has six brothers and 
one sister. A jackal, the meanest of the animals, dares to 
lift his eyes to the young lioness and offer her marriage. 
Indignant at this affront put upon their family, the younger 
lions one after another rush hastily upon the jackal, who is 
snugly ensconced in the “ Crystal Cave,” and dash them- 
selves to pieces upon the transparent adamant. But the 
Bodhisattva, warned by the fate of his brethren, noiselessly 
approaching the cave, sends forth a roar so terrific that the 
jackal’s heart bursts with terror, and he dies a craven’s 
death. The moral is, “Look before you leap,” or, as the 
text says, “ The hasty man is ruined by his own actions.” 
The third is an amusing tale of a hog who fancies he has 
inspired a lion with fear, and challenges him to mortal 
combat. The lion fixes that day week for the duel, and the 
hog, scampering back to his herd, proudly declares that he is 
going to fight the lion. The announcement is received with 
terror, and the crestfallen hog takes the advice of his friends 
to roll in a dunghill before encountering his dreadful foe. 
Accordingly on the fateful day our hero presents himself 
before the lion armed in a panoply of filth, and the noble 
beast, scorning to touch so contemptible a foe, says, “ If 
you want to fight, I leave you the victory.” The story adds, 
with a dry humour, that the hog told his friends he had 
“conquered the lion!” I pass on to the fable of the lion 
and the jackal, which is the seventh of this series, and 
breathes the true spirit of Buddhism. A jackal having by 
his cunning extricated a lion from a position which threatened 
him with death, the two animals from that day became 
sworn friends. But after a time the lioness, jealous of the 
jackal’s mate, did all she could to terrify her and her cubs, 
with a view to procuring the dismissal of the obnoxious 
family. The jackal went to the lion and humbly sued for 
permission to break off an intimacy which had become 
dangerous to him. But the lion, after enquiring into the 
circumstances of the dispute, nobly stood by his friend, and, 
rebuking his lioness with the words, “ A steadfast friend, 
even if he be weak, is a relative and kinsman,” for the first 
time told her the origin of his intimacy with a creature so 
low as a jackal. The story ends by saying that the two 
families lived happily together for seven generations. The 
Suhanu Jétaka relates how two exceedingly vicious horses, 
being let loose upon each other, exhibited, to the amaze- 
ment of all beholders, every: sign of satisfaction, and began - 
licking each other affectionately. The moral is, “ Birds of a 
feather flock together,” or, as the tale expresses it, “the 
vicious Suhanu makes friends with every plunging, rearing, 
biting horse; the wicked with the wicked, the sinner with 
the sinner.” The ninth story is entitled, ‘‘ The Peacock,” and 
is of very high interest. Once upon a time the Bodhisattva 
was born as a golden peacock, “ beautiful and graceful, and 
variegated between his wings with bands of exquisite colour.” 
Taking his stand on a Himalayan mountain-top, the radiant 
bird salutes the rising sun with this “sublime hymn,” which 
he has composed to ward off evil during the day :— 


‘* Rises the all-seeing universal king, who shines upon the earth with 
golden ray : . 

Thee I revere, lord of the golden sheen ; ’neath thy protection may we 
live this day.” 


‘¢ The saints whose knowledge doth all things transcend, tl.eirs be my 
homage, may they me sustain ; , : 

Praise to the Buddhas, praise to their truth sublime, praise to the holy 
freed from error’s chain,” 
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Again at sunset, gazing from his lofty post upon the vanish- 
ing orb, he breaks out into the song :— 


** He sinks, the all-seeing universal king, the golden-hued who fills the 
earth with light : 

Thee I revere, lord of the golden sheen ; ’neath thy protection may we 
rest this night.” 

‘¢ The saints whose knowledge doth all things transcend, theirs be my 
homage, may they me sustain ; 

Praise to the Buddhas, praise to their truth sublime, praise to the holy 
freed from error’s chain.” 


M. Fausbdll has entirely altered the character of the second 
stanza of these invocations by taking dréhmana* in its ordi- 
nary sense of “a brahmin,” and by rendering duddhd “ the 
wise,” and dodhi “wisdom.” He justifies this course in 
the following words: “ There are no grounds for interpreting 
the single words of this tale Buddhistically, nearly all the 
tales of the Jataka-book are old folklore in common for all 
India without regard to religion, and many of them treat 
evidently of pre-Buddhistic brahmanical affairs, and have 
been made Buddhistic in their application only.” But this 
does not really meet the question, which is whether a non- 
Buddhist would make use of such expressions as xam’ atthu 
buddhiénam, nam atthu bodhiydé. I think not; at any rate 
the subject is not one that can be summarily dismissed in a 
few lines: it is scarcely necessary to observe that the 
comment on the lines takes them in a strictly Buddhist 
sense. The story continues as follows. One night Khemé, 
the wife of Brahmadatta king of Benares, dreamt that she 
saw a golden peacock, and she entreated the king next morn- 
ing to get the bird for her. A fowler was sent to snare the 
Bodhisattva, but owing to the efficacy of the charm repeated 
night and morning all his efforts were in vain, and at length 
the queen died without obtaining her wish. The king, 
bitterly complaining that the peacock had caused his wife’s 
death, wrote on a gold plate the following inscription: “A 
golden peacock dwells in the Himalaya, whose flesh confers 
perpetual youth and immortality.” The first five successors 
of Brahmadatta in turn read this inscription, and, eager to 
obtain eternal youth, sent fowlers to capture the wonderful 
bird, but in vain, the magic spell rendered all their snares 
unavailing. But at length the wiles of the fowler commis- 
sioned by the sixth king were successful, the peacock forgot 
to repeat his spell, and fell into the hands of the sportsman, 
who carried him in triumph to the king of Benares. The 
delighted monarch was rejoicing in the prospect of immor- 
tality when he received from the peacock a revelation which 
induced him to spare his captive’s life. ‘I was once,” says 
the Bodhisattva, “a universal monarch (cakravartin) in this 
city, and made all men obey the precepts of Buddhism. As 
the reward of my conduct I was re-born at my death in the 
Tdvatirhsa heaven. But when I left that abode, owing to 
some misdeeds in a previous existence, I was re-born as a 
peacock,t but became golden-coloured as a reward for my 
piety while a universal monarch.” The king rejoins, “ You 
say your colour is owing to your having once been a pious 
cakravartin in this city, but how am I to believe this? have 
you a witness?” “TI have,” replies the Bodhisattva, “ When 
I was king I travelled through the air in a jewelled chariot, 
and this chariot was buried in the royal pleasure tank, where 
you will find it.” The king drains his pleasure tank, finds 
the chariot, becomes a convert to the Buddhist faith, and 
bestows royal honours on the peacock, who, after a brief 
sojourn, returns to his mountain home, with the parting 
injunction, “ Make haste, great king, to work out your 
salvation.” Such is the beautiful Mora /Jétaka, a tale which 





* T have elsewhere shown that dr4hmana in Pali is constantly used in the sense of 
an Arhat or Buddhist saint. 
t The animal existence is one of the four states of punishment. 





appears to me thoroughly Buddhist from beginning to end.* 
M. Fausboll would be the first to admit that all except the 
peacock’s invocation is Buddhistic, and his taking the in- 
vocation in a brahmanic sense involves the bold theory that 
the verses of some, at least, of the Jdtaka tales can be dis- 
sociated from the story which contains them. M. Fausbdll 
has nowhere stated such a theory, and it is scarcely within 
the bounds of possibility that it should be a true one. In 
his preface M. Fausboll has justly observed that the “ frame- 
work” or preamble of each tale is no doubt less ancient 
than the tale itself, but this in no way bears on the con- 
nection between the tale and the verses which it contains. 
The moral of the tenth story is, “ Pride goes before a fall.” 
Once upon a time a golden swan, who lived in the deva 
world and had two sons as beautiful as himself, formed a 
connection with a crow who lived in the kingdom of Videha, 
near the capital Mithil4, and their offspring was a mongrel 
bird, to whom they gave the name of Dapplg. The young 
swans, having ascertained the cause of their father’s frequent 
visits to the world of men, begged him to let them bring 
their low-born brother to their own celestial world. They 
received permission to do so, and, perching Dapple upon a 
stick, seized each an end, and soared into the air above the 
city of Mithil4. It so happened that king Videha was at 
that moment driving round the city in his state chariot, 
drawn by four snow-white Scinde horses, and the base-born 
Dapple no sooner caught sight of the royal equipage than 
he exclaimed, “ Why, I am every bit as grand as king 
Videha ; he has a chariot with white horses, and I have a 
chariot with golden swans.” Indignant at his presumption, 
the swans were at first about to let him fall to the ground, 
but relented and carried him to their father. The latter, 
hearing the story, sent his unworthy offspring back to earth 
with these scornful words, “You tread on dangerous 
ground, my son, this place is too good for you; go back to 
your village and your mother’s home.” And the crestfallen 
bird ended his days on his native dunghill. 

In an appendix M. Fausboll has given the Pali text, 
without a translation, of two tales taken from a different 
part of the Jataka-book. One of these has the same title as 
the first of the Ten Jatakas. It relates how a king Brahma- 
datta, wandering about in search of some one who will tell 
him of his faults, comes into a part of the Himavanta fairy- 
land, in which everything he eats, even a banyan leaf, has a 
delicious taste. He is informed by a pious hermit (the 
Bodhisattva), who dwells there, that in this district every- 
thing tastes sweet to those who live virtuously, and bitter to 
those who live wickedly. To test the truth of this assertion, 
Brahmadatta goes back and rules unrighteously for a short 
while, after which he returns to Himavanta and finds the 
food bitter, as predicted. The hermit then recites some 
stanzas to the effect that as cattle in crossing a river follow 
their leader whether he goes straight or crookedly, so if a 
king goes wrong his people go wrong also, while if he rules 
well the people are happy. The king profits by the Bodhi- 
sattva’s admonition, and returning to his kingdom reigns 
righteously ever afterwards. The remaining tale is called 
Mahimora Jataka, and up to a certain point follows the 
Mora Jétaka pretty closely, but ends differently, the peacock, 
when captured, converting the fowler, who sets him free. It 
is worthy of note that this tale presupposes a knowledge of 
the Mora Jétaka, of which, up to the capture of the peacock, 
it is little more than an amplification. 

In editing these tales M. Fausbéll has fully maintained 
the high standard of his Five Jdtakas and his Dasaratha 





* The peacock’s invocation forms part of the Pirit Pota (or “ Book of Spells against 
Evil Spirits”), translated by Gogerly. 
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_Jétaka, The text is collated, and the variants are recorded, 
with a laborious care deserving of the highest praise, and 
the translation is scrupulously accurate throughout, indeed 
too accurate for elegance, the occasional use of the historical 
present, for instance, being a decided blot on an English 
version. I have noticed one or two slips, as at p. 80, where 
pakkhénam antare is inadvertently rendered, ‘‘ among the 
birds,” and at p. 47, where ¢e me namo is rendered, “ those I 
worship ”: it should be either, “they are (the objects of) my 
‘homage,” or, as the comment takes it, “ may they receive 
my homage.” I may observe that zamo in Pali seldom or 
never means “ worship” in our sense? 

The twenty pages of notes contain much interesting matter, 
but might, I think, have been shortened with advantage.* 

The appearance in rapid succession of the Dasaratha 
Jétaka and the Zen Jétakas is a pledge that M. Fausboll 
has returned to his labours in the field of Pali literature with 
all his old zest and energy ; and we may hope that he will 
henceforth devote himself exclusively to the Buddhist folk- 
lore, a department which he has made so entirely his own. 
In concluding this notice of his latest work, I would venture 
to suggest that, instead of giving us from time to time de- 
tached fragments of the Jdtaka-book, he should begin at the 
beginning and go regularly through it, issuing at stated 
intervals a volume containing either a certain number of 
tales or a certain number of pages. We should thus gra- 
dually get a clear idea of the book as a whole; and if the 
Jitaka Nidéna was made the first volume of the series, we 
should know what the Buddhists themselves have to say 
concerning the origin of the tales, By omitting notes and 
appendices (which do not interest the general student of 
folklore), M. Fausbdll would greatly expedite his labours ; 
and at the rate of thirty or forty Jatakas a year, he might 
well hope to accomplish in his lifetime the task of editing 
the entire /é/aka, a task worthy of one who divides with the 
illustrious Burnouf the fame of having created Pali scholar- 
ship. R. C, CHILDERS, 





LITERARY NOTES. 





In Jm Neuen Reich (September 27) Dr. A. Dove, one of the 
collaborateurs in the Life of Humboldt recently published, sums 
up the results arrived at by his biographers. He took a serious 
interest in a variety of special studies, but before he had attained 
to real eminence in any one, he always left it for a fresh pursuit. 
His Kosmos, though a marvellous compilation, was only begun 
after his independent contributions to science had ceased. His 
reputation therefore was highest when he was doing least to deserve 
it, but if he is regarded as a representative of the scientific 
culture of his age, it will scarcely appear exaggerated.—In the 
same periodical, an article, “ Blicke iiber Klostermauern,” is 
chiefly remarkable as a picture of the comfortable worldliness of 
monastic life in the well-to-do orders in Germany. 


We understand that a work on Dante, by Mr. J. A. Symonds, 
will shortly appear. It is intended to serve as an introduction 
to the study of Dante’s poems as well as of his life. 





The last of ten articles on “ France and the French,” by Karl 
Hillebrand (Ad/gemeine Zeitung, October 6), discusses the 
curious technical facility and savoir-faire which makes French 
mediocrity in literature and art more tolerable than the medio- 
crity of any other people. The writer traces it in part to the 
traditions of a high social cultivation, and touches on the 
‘Opposite weak point of German literature by observing that 
Lessing, Géthe, and Schopenhauer are nearly the only German 
writers who were neither tutors nor professors. 





* For some philological criticisms, see infra, “ Philology,” p. 399. 





A writer in the Adigemeine Zeitung (September 30) is reminded 
by the annexation of Alsace (including Saverne and the site 
of the furnace in which the godly knave Fridolin was not 
burnt) of some singular Welsh parallels to Schiller’s Der Gang 
nach dem Eisenhammer. The lines— 

** Dem lieben Gotte weich nicht aus, 
Findst du ihn auf dem Weg !” 

are all that remains in the ballad pointing to a phase of the 
legend in which the faithful servant owes his escape to the ob- 
servance of three rather oracular precepts. This is fully deve- 
loped in a Welsh version of uncertain age, but ancient origin, 
which illustrates the proverb, “Envy consumes itself.” The 
writer quotes from the same collection the story of a “ Half-man,” 
explained in the same allegorical manner as “the force of habit,” 
which becomes irresistible if not wrestled with at once. Of course 
the primitive nage tale is always older than moral interpre- 
tations of this kind, but the latter are commoner than is generally 
known, and their comparative antiquity is a curious problem in 
folklore. cements 


“ Norwegian poetry since 1814” is so little known in England 
that Mr. Gosse’s short account (in Fraser) of the chief modern 
Norwegian poets will be read with interest, though it is diffi- 
cult, without more numerous translations, to give a really dis- 
tinct representation of the quality and strength of their several 
claims to poetical eminence. 








Art. 


The Dream of Poliphilus. [Ueber den hunsthistorischen Werth der 
Hypnerotomachia Poliphili: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Kunst- 
literatur in der Renaissance. Von Albert Ilg.] Wien: Braumiiller. 


THERE is no bock, I think it may be said advisedly, in 
which a whole phase of human culture is reflected so fully 
and vividly, and from so many sides, as in the romantic 
vision of the Dominican father Francesco Colonna. And 
yet the name of Francesco Colonna is a name next to 
unknown, and his book of Po/iphilus a book unknown beyond 
a narrow circle of collectors and the curious, who prize it 
only for its engraved embellishments, a small portion of its 
vast real significance. The present author does indeed (as 
we shall see by and by) underrate the amount of attention 
which has been paid to his subject by previous writers. But 
he rates very justly, and as no one else before him had done, 
the amount of attention which is its due. In fastening on the 
book of the Hypnerotomachia as the most concentrated, most 
comprehensive and many-sided expression of the early 
Italian Renaissance in its myriad enthusiastic modes at 
once, Dr. Ilg has shown a true sympathy with the spirit 
of the time ; and he has sketched out what might grow into 
a contribution of the first value towards its spiritual history. 
Dr. Ilg is editor of several parts, published and projected, 
of the admirable Vienna series of Quellenschriften fiir Kunst- 
gescthichte und Kunsttechnik. The piece before us was 
written as an essay for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Tiibingen. Hence, upon some strictures presently to be 
made, it should be borne in mind that we are dealing with 
what professes to be no more than a sketch, and may 
accordingly be permitted in the shortcomings of a sketch, 
towards a subject of which the issues are without number. 
In the year 1499 there came from the press of the elder 
Aldus at Venice a book in the vulgar tongue, bearing the 
following title in Latin: Aypnerotomachia Poliphili, ubi hu- 
mana omnia non nisi somnium esse docet atque obiter plurima 
scitu sane guam digna commemorat. This title is arranged 
in an inverted cone, and followed by seven stars and a 
warning against piracy by any other printer within the Ve- 
netian dominions—one of the earliest declarations of copy- 
right known. On the last page of the volume (234 pages 
folio) are the errata, and the printer’s imprint, as follows : 
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Venetiis, mense decembris M.1.D in aedibus Aldi Manutii. 
The author’s name is not expressly given. That the book 
had been composed by him thirty-two years before its 
publication, and at another place, is indicated by this 
subscription on the last page but one: Zarvistis cum 
decorissimis Poliae amore lorulis distineretur misellus Poli- 
philus, M.cccLxvil Calendis Mait. Poliphilus means lover 
of Polia; the author means to tell us that he finished writing 
his book on the 1st of May in the year 1467, at Treviso, 
when he was enchained by the iove of Polia in sweet and 
honourable bonds. And the tenor of his story is how once 
upon a time he thought himself enamoured of Polia in a 
morning dream, and how his dream led him, through strange 
adventures and ravishing sights and lessons in her company, 
to the very point of fruition, when sunrise broke upon his 
sleep, and the vision vanished away. The example of Dante 
has been in his mind. He represents himself as wandering 
in a wood in his dream, as drinking the waters of a brook, 
as terrified anon by a ravening monster, before whom he 
flees, presently to find himself within a world all enchant- 
ment and magnificence, with nymphs, as free and friendly as 
they are beautiful, to do him its honours. There he meets 
the lady of his love, at first without knowing her, and is 
by her accompanied, encouraged, and instructed in the 
meanings of all that he sees and admires. ‘The love story is 
constantly subordinated or forgotten ; the progress of events 
is clogged by an extraordinary profusion of descriptive de- 
tails, that unite in a curious degree the most minute and 
fatiguing technical pedantry with the most enthusiastic and 
enjoying affection and poetical rapture. It is a more than 
childish facility of imagination, a more than Asiatic exuberance 
of gorgeous or mystic material imagery. And such a style !— 
a Lombard Italian larded with unheard-of forms which the 
writer has incorporated or invented from the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. “ La mia abrodieta Polia,” “ zacharissimamente,” 
“ strophiosamente,” “ enucleatamente,’ “ profuse lachrymule,” 
“ mustulenti morsiunculi,? “ limatissimo eloquio,” these are 
the kind of flowery vocables with which his pages teem. 
According to a childish fashion of the Renaissance in more 
than one of the Romance literatures, every other epithet has 
either the superlative or the diminutive Latin form, and every 
other substantive the Latin diminutive, for expressing ade- 
quately the marvellous and delightful nature of the things 
which they describe. The effect of this language is grotesque, 
pedantic, and puerile in the last degree; it is an Italian 
both barbarised and effeminated, and could not be read but 
for the extraordinary warmth and richness of the imagi- 
nation by which the scenes described in it have been 
bodied forth. It is the style stigmatised in Italian literature 
as Fidentian (according to the burlesque of Camillo Scrofa, 
published not many years later under the name Fidentio 
Glottochrysio). You get accustomed to it as you read, 
and find that you are in the company of one who possesses, 
and pours forth without stinting, all the jumbled and 
excited new knowledge of an age that has just struck the 
lost fountains of antiquity. It is the early Renaissance— 
drunk with antiquity : lifted up with the delights of marble 
and manuscript ; a world rejoicing with the sense of new 
blood in its veins, new freedom for its thoughts, the lust of 
the eye and the pride of life made lawful and honourable 
again. You soon discover that you are reading an allegory, 
and that under the figure of Polia you are to understand 
the classic age, the antiquity of Greece and Rome; under the 
figure of the five nymphs, the five senses that conduct the 
lover of that antiquity with delight towards what he seeks. 
Poliphilus wooing Polia is the Renaissance wooing the past. 
And the passion of the age is by no means overstrained in 
that similitude. Indeed it is just the kind of similitude which 





modern criticism, reflecting from a distance on the age’s 
spirit, might have chosen to represent it under. The profound 
genuineness of the passion carries you, with a certain cordial 
amusement and sympathy, over even the most profuse and 
tedious pauses of its progress, the most lingering amplifications 
of antiquarian and artistic pedantry. The writer is a marvel 
of scholarship; he has Vitruvius and Pliny at his fingers’ 
ends ; half his book is taken up with technical descriptions of 
architecture, palaces, temples, mausoleums, baths, fountains, 
gardens, which he imagines and lays out with infinite detail 
according to the divine precepts of the ancients as he has 
understood them. He devises monuments, tombs, and urns, 
with funerary inscriptions in a sentimentalised Ciceronian, 
good enough to pass with some later scholars for original. 
He has an idea of his own as to what the hieroglyphs must 
have been, and describes a quantity of relief carvings, having 
the nature of a modern rebus, which he conceives to cor- 
respond to that word. He is full of connoisseurship about 
ancient gems and intaglios. He is steeped in classical fable 
and history, and cannot breathe a sigh to his mistress 
without sending after it a dozen learned reminiscences of 
ancient heroes in predicaments parallel to his own. He 
invents pageants and triumphs without end, and describes 
them with rapture—pageants, triumphs in the spirit of 
Mantegna, Priapic festivals, and sacrifices to Venus. And 
beside his knowledge and passion for art and the antique, 
he has a parallel passion for nature and what one ought to 
call science: he makes the most immense and affectionate 
exhibition of botany and herbal knowledge according to the 
lights of his day. 

And all this, which makes of the text of his book so 
romantic and fantastic an encyclopaedia of his age, its eager 
acquisitions and aspirations, is illustrated with one hundred 
and seventy-two woodcuts—the prize of the collector and 
the curious—which are as interesting for the history of the 
art as they are beautiful in themselves. They are pure, 
almost bald, outline designs, some in illustration of the archi- 
tectural and antiquarian imaginations of the book, some of 
its figure incidents, the adventures, pageants, spectacles, and 
love passages. And these latter are without their like in the 
history of woodcutting. They breathe the spirit of that de- 
lightful moment when the utmost of imaginative xazveté is 
combined with all that is needed of artistic accomplishment ; 
and in their simplicity are, in the best instances, of a noble 
composition, a masculine firmness, a delicate vigour and 
grave tenderness in the midst of luxurious or even licentious 
fancy, which cannot be too much admired. They have that 
union of force and energy with a sober sweetness, beneath 
a last vestige of the primitive, which in the northern schools 
of Italy betokens the concurrent influence of the school of 
Mantegna and the school of Bellini. ' 

Who is the learned linguist, architect, botanist, anti- 
quarian, poet, the anonymous author of this wonderful and 
wonderfully embellished composition? The anonymousness 
is thin after all; for, in his riddling way, the author has 
revealed himself by the initial letters of his thirty-eight 
chapters. Put these together, and they read : Poliam Frater 
Franciscus Columna peramavit. Brother Francesco Colonna 
accordingly is the name of one who by this work comes 
down to us as one of the most variously gifted, one of the 
most poetical and encyclopaedic, of all the illustrious group 
of the early humanists in Italy. And yet his personage 
is by far the most obscure among them all. All that the 
learned Prosper Marchand, writing in the first half of the 
last century, could learn about him from the chroniclers of 
the Dominican order, was that he was a brother of that order, 
born at Venice, resident part of his life at Treviso, the 
author of a famous work of literature in the mother tongue, 
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and by and by buried at Venice in the Church of SS. Gio- 
vannie Paolo. The later researches of Federici, as quoted 
by Marchese, prove him to have been born in 1433, to have 
already belonged to the Predicants so soon as 1455, to 
have resided at Treviso up till 1472 (and there, as we have 
seen, to have composed the Aypnerotomachia by his thirty- 
fourth year): to have professed rhetoric and languages at 
Treviso, and theology, subsequently to 1473, at Padua; to 
have been at Venice on a mission from his order in Padua 
in 1483 ; again, after a long gap, to have been in receipt of 
relief in food and fuel, on account of age and infirmity, from 
the convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo; and finally to have 
died at that convent in the ninety-fourth year of his age, 
October 2nd, 1527. It has been inferred, rather than 
proved, that he must in his youth have been a great traveller 
in order to acquire the precocious mass of knowledge which 
places him in the front rank of the investigating students of 
his time, and which would have done honour to a Poggio or 
a Cyriaco. There is evidence of friendship between him 
and Ermolao Barbaro. 

Another doubtful point is whether he really celebrates 
any earthly love under the allegoric figure of Polia. The 
early commentators unhesitatingly assumed that his heroine 
was a lady of Treviso, and called her, according to indica- 
tions which they found in the text of the book, a Lelia 
Mauro, or a Lucrezia or Ippolita de’ Poli. Later ones, and 
principally Father Marchese, whom Dr. Ilg follows, believe 
that there was no such lady, and that Polia is a personi- 
fication only—as it were the Greek wodu, the adorable 
and venerated antiquity. I think the opinion of Lamon- 
naye the more probable, according to which an abstract 
passion for antiquity and a concrete passion for a mortal 
lady would both be typified and blended together in the 
heroine. We have seen how Colonna has his eye upon 
Dante; and as Beatrice was for Dante a mortal lady subli- 
mated into the Heavenly Wisdom and identified with it, 
so would Polia be for Colonna a mortal lady sublimated 
into and identified with the Antique Learning, the new 
wisdom and new spiritual passion of his time. The human 
nature of Italy and its fashion alike would make the fact of 
an earthly passion antecedently probable, even in a brother 
of the order of Dominic, If there were no such real passion 
in question, I cannot see any meaning in Polia’s long 
description of herself at the beginning of the second book, 
pointing explicitly to a Christian name Lucretia, and to a 
family of Trevisan fame supposed to be descended from the 
Laelia gens; neither, if such a lady had not lived and died, 
could I see any sense in the epitaph to her which closes the 
second edition of the book. 

The history of the Hypnerotomachia and its editions and 
fortunes is curious. The first edition had been put into the 
hands of the printer Aldus, not, as we see, by the author 
himself, but in his lifetime by Leonardo Crasso (a forgotten 
jurist of Verona) long after it had been composed ; and it 
contains a preface to that effect. The second Italian edition 
was published, with corrections of errata and one or two 
other slight changes, by the younger Aldi in 1545. The 
next year a French translation appeared, printed by Kerven 
in Paris for Jan Martin, secretary of the Cardinal de Lenon- 
cour, who wrote a preface to it explaining how the trans- 
lation, or free imitation rather, had been put into his hands 
by a friend. Here the affectations of the Italian style are 
pointed out and corrected ; and the result is a fine specimen 
of sixteenth-century French prose. In 1554 another issue 
of this was called for ; another in 1561, to which one Jacques 
Gohori wrote a preface, stating that the original French trans- 
lator had been a knight of Malta, and he, Gohori, the friend 
who had put it into the hands of Martin. At the same time 





Gohori gave a hint of its containing mysteries of price for the 
alchemist. This opinion grew, together with the superstitious 
respect founded upon it; the book, besides its enormous 
popularity as a romance and encycloplaedia of classic learn- 
ing, got in France the fame of a treasure-house of hermetic 
science besides. Its next French editor (1600) was Beroald 
de Verville, a deep alchemist and Paracelsian, who made 
some trifling alterations in the text and the wording of the 
acrostich, and hinted ineffable things about the philosopher’s 
stone being there for such as knew how to find it. Many 
students now take its fabricated inscriptions for genuine ; but 
Isaac Casaubon, and one or two such heads, smile and say 
they are not to be taken in by “suaviludius ille” on this 
point. These French editions (I have not seen that of 
Beroald, and speak of the earlier) were adorned with en- 
gravings cut on wood by a native artist in imitation of the 
Italian. These, too, are excellent in their manner, so excel- 
lent as to have been attributed by modern criticism, without 
quite sufficient reason so far as I ain aware, to either Jehan 
Cousin or Jehan Goujon, the great painter and great sculptor 
of the latter Valois reigns. Nothing is more interesting than 
to compare the designs one by one; the French artist takes 
the motive of the original faithfully enough, but transforms it 
according to his own spirit, puts in more motion and agita- 
tion, less grave grace and simplicity, a freer cast of draperies, 
a less disciplined drawing, a more elaborate and less simple 
—but in its way very admirable and powerful—mode of treat- 
ing landscapes and flowers. About the same time an English 
version was published by S. Waterson. ‘Then the popularity 
of the work dies out, and the notices of it get vague and 
muddled. It has got about that the designs are by Raphael 
forsooth. ‘That mistake serves the value of the book, and is 
used in sale and library catalogues ; it has been repeated 
into later times by Papillon. ‘The author's name.is even 
partly forgotten, in spite of the transparent nature of the 
acrostich in which it is conveyed. From Rabelais to Bayle, 
casual notices of Zhe Poliphilus occur in French writers ; but 
after Balzac and sound taste its contents have come to be 
solemnly denounced as “in the highest degree irregular,” or 
more briefly to be dubbed ga/imatias ; and there is a passage 
in which the great Despréaux is supposed to ridicule the 
style. Ménage has an allusion to the volume, and Lamon- 
naye, in his addenda to the Amsterdam edition of the 
Ménagiana (1726), collects a quantity of information relative 
to it, and starts the theory which I have quoted, of Polia 
being at the same time a real lady of flesh and blood, and an 
abstract ideal of the antiquarian mind. The Italian engineer 
and architectural writer Temanza, and the French Félibien, 
both discuss at length, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, the attainments of the author in Vitruvius and in 
architecture generally. The posthumous Dictionary of Pros- 
per Marchand (1758) contains a formidable mass of citations 
and authorities in connection with the work. In subsequent 
histories of literature, Colonna is slightingly mentioned by 
Tiraboschi and Guinguené. And finally, many readers are 
probably acquainted with the pleasant little romance (/ran- 
cesco Colonna) into which Charles Nodier turned the some- 


-what slender knowledge and ample fancy which he possessed 


on the subject ; as well as with M. Michelet’s forcible allu- 
sions to Zhe Poliphilus (in his twelfth volume) as the 
favourite and typical literary food of that France of the 
Renaissance into which the versions of it were published. 
There are obviously a vast number of aspects in which 
this singular book has to be regarded by a writer undertaking 
to examine it as Dr. Ilg has done. First and most impor- 
tant, there is its general relation to the culture and ideas of 
its time. For that Dr. Ilg is admirable. His opening 
section on the peculiar character assumed by the Renaissance 
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in Venice, the different form which the humanistic impulse 
took there and, for example, in Florence, are full of instruc- 
tion. Again, his ample general knowledge of technical art 
literature and its sources in the Renaissance age give the 
utmost weight to what he says of the importance of the 
LHypnerotomachia from this point of view — if its artistic 
could be segregrated from its romance portions—and of 
its relative place beside the treatises of Alberti, Serlio, 
Lionardo, Piero della Francesca, and the other great human- 
ists, classicists, geometricians, encyclopaedic students of 
antiquity and of nature, pioneers of the modern humanity. 
In the course of this section Dr. Ilg has frequent sentences, 
which we regret that space makes it impossible to quote, 
touching his subject with a tact of appreciation which, 
over and above the remarkable force and grace of his style, 
mark him out for a writer of whom we may expect the 
utmost in the fields which he has chosen. 

Then there is the side of the romantic contents and 
narrative movement of the Hypnerotomachia, and these Dr. 
Ilg has set forth with great industry and spirit. He has 
travelled conscientiously through the book, and gives us a 
précis of each chapter, with a discriminating enlargement 
on all the more significant and characteristic episodes. 

There is the side of its literary and linguistic interest, and 
on this Dr. Ilg is silent. He does not follow Tiraboschi and 
the other authorities into any discussion of the “ Fidentian” 
or pedantesque style, which was adopted by some of the 
humanists who did not, like most of them, eschew the 
mother tongue altogether, and of which this is so memorable 
an example. But he has a conjecture of his own, which 
bears on the question of style. He points to the dedi- 
cation of Poliphilus to Polia at the beginning of the 
book, in which Poliphilus says that he had for Polia’s 
sake, and at her instance, abandoned # frincipiato stile, 
and translated (¢raducto) his work into its present form. 
Dr. Ilg is wrong in saying that he is the first to have 
noticed this point in the dedication. It was noticed by 
Lamonnaye, and understood by him, and by others after 
him, as meaning that Colonna had begun his work in 
the ordinary Italian vernacular, but afterwards, perhaps 
owing to pedantical tastes in the mortal Polia, changed it 
into the larded or Fidentian style. Dr. Ilg, on the other 
hand, remembering the rumour current among the older 
commentators of an original Latin version, supposes the 
work to have been composed, although never published, in 
Latin at the first date, 1467, and that then, for the sake of 
a more extended popularity (and thus, as it were, for the 
glory and at the instance of Polia herself), the author trans- 
ferred or translated it into its present form for publication. 
That, I think, is acute, and would account for the kind of 
fundamental and quintessential Latinism which, in spite 
of Grecian and Chaldaic admixtures, is the note of the style, 
better than it can be accounted for by the hypothesis of 
unaided pedantry. 

Then there is a whole fountain of interest in the com- 
parison both of figure and ornamental subjects in the French 
and Italian editions—the comparison of human ideals and 
architectural ideals (for both artists treat the text with con- 
siderable freedom) in the Venice of the closing guattrocento 
and in the Paris of the latter Valois, half a century off. On 
this our author has nothing to say, being personally un- 
acquainted, as we may gather, with the French editions. 

There is also the side of bibliography and literary history : 
and here Dr. Ilg is rather weak. He says the number of 
writers who have mentioned the book is very small, and in- 
cludes only Apostolo Zeno, in his Life of the Aldi; Leander, 
in his Writers of the Preaching Orders ; Federici, in his Me- 
morials of Treviso; Marchese, in his Lives of the Dominican 





Artists ; Cicognara, Selvatico, d’Agincourt, Zahn, Papillon, 
Passavant, and Nagler—generally, says he, with only a few 
words each. The very imperfect sketch we have ourselves 
run through above will show that, besides Félibien, Dr. Ilg 
here passes over the two capital and particular authorities, 
Lamonnaye and Marchand. And this leads him into a further 
error. He speaks of a few secondary Italian commentators 
in the seventeenth century as ignorant of their author’s name, 
and then says that the truth was first found out, and. the 
acrostich solved, by P. Pedrogalli and Apostolo Zeno. 
This comes of blindly following Marchese. I have not 
been able to refer to Apostolo Zeno’s Lives of the Aldi, in 
which it seems he relates his discovery; neither do I 
know if the date of his solution can be earlier than Villani 
and Aprosio’s Discorso della Poesia Giocosa, quoted by 
Marchand as explicitly} giving the key to the riddle. But 
here is a chain of evidence to show that the key was held 
by some from the beginning, and in France at least can 
never have been lost. In the first place, the frequent half 
punning insistance upon the words columna and colume in 
the original text points to a very meagre desire in the author 
to keep his secret at all. In the next, Marchand quotes 
from the Giornale dei Letterati ad’Jtalia the description of a 
copy of the first edition, in private possession, bearing on the 
title a MS. note dated 1512 and naming Francesco Colonna 
as the author. And I am able to add a curious inedited 
testimony of a similar kind. The Cambridge University 
Library possesses a copy of the first edition, on the title 
of which is written an eulogistic sonnet of unmistakable 
genuineness, in versi sdrucciolt, as follows :— 
** Libro degno di cedro et di memoria, 

Bello, dotto, gentil, ampio, decorulo, 

Disceso dallo Dio del sacro chorulo, 

Del Pegaseo liquor trionfo et gloria ; 

In te chiudi ogni fabula ogni historia, 

Architetture da divin lavorulo, 

a geiio, argento, et orulo, 

Et dal fanciul cupido ogni vittoria. 


** Francesco di virtu ferma colonula 

Ti scrisse in stil latin, greco, et hebraico, 
Lodando Muse, Apollo, et ogni gratia, 

Sin ché Febo et la candida Latonula 
Il cielo illustreran, serai duratico. 
Va dung in man d’ ognun cé buona audacia 

Et li bei spirti facia 
Del soavo scritto tuo, tuo vago flosculo, 
Ch’ assai pit odora del fragrante mosculo.” 


This is signed by one of the house of Medici, as it seems— 
Sixtus medices—in the sixteenth year of his age, anno dni 
1518: and the writer with his mincing diminutives shows 
himself an apt pupil of his master. (The second line printed 
in italics suggests questions into which one cannot enter 
here ; but it points probably rather to the semi-macaronic 
constitution of Colonna’s language than to separate ver- 
sions, which it is impossible to conceive, written by him in 
all three learned languages.) So that a countryman of the 
author’s names him during his own lifetime in 1512, another 
in 1518. Then a Frenchman, Benoit de Court, names him 
in a Lyons book of 1533; then Jan Martin, in his preface 
to the translation of 1546, directly and elaborately gives his 
readers the acrostichal key, the system of initial letters having 
been carefully observed on purpose by the French para- 
phrast. So that it is misleading to talk of the mystery ever 
having been really complete or needed rediscovery. 

Once more, the question of the artistic spirit and author- 
ship of the designs is a most tempting and extensive one. 
Dr. Ilg is fairly satisfactory about this. He catalogues 
and describes the illustrations intelligently, one by one, and 
then makes suggestions as to their possible attribution. He 
rightly points to two hands (as indeed there may be more) 
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of unequal skill as being apparent in the work ; and finally 
fixes hypothetically on Bartolommeo and Benedetto Mon- 

He is no doubt accurate in seeing here that blend- 
ing of the solemn and tender Bellinesque and the robust and 
scientific Mantegnesque: spirits which you find, and which is 
so delightful, in the secondary Lombard artists of the closing 
quattrocento, and especially in the Vicentine school—a 
Buonconsiglio, a Bartolommeo Montagna. But I should say 
it is more than doubtful if criticism in the matter will ever be 
able to go nearer than this. And Dr. Ilg ignores what seems 
to have been conclusively proved by Messrs. Crowe-Caval- 
caselle : that Benedetto was not the brother of Bartolommeo 
Montagna, as had been supposed, but his son, whose career 
could not have begun at all till twenty years after the publi- 
cation of the Hypnerotomachia. Again, our author writes of 
Squarcione, and the Paduan school of Squarcione, in a way 
that would have been more appropriate before the latest 
criticism had attenuated that name to little more than 
mythical proportions, 

It will be seen, thus, that Dr. Ilg’s spirited and elegant 
monograph has one or two shortcomings of a kind that 
are not quite to be permitted to it as being a sketch and 
no more. He has been led into one or two positive 
errors by want of acquaintance with French editions and 
French authorities, and one or two minor critical laxities 
besides. But these are in the least important sections of 
his work. Its most important sections, those that deal with 
the essential significance of his subject, spiritual and artistic, 
and with the elements amidst which it has its place, are all 
that can possibly be desired. And no one could better 
follow up than our author himself the task which he has 
here sketched out in relation to this fantastic, this colossal 
and pathetic memorial of learning happy in its blunders, 
of curiosity unembarrassed in its conjectures, of enthusiasm 
with its buoyant imagination and luxurious pictures—the 
memorial, and in part the parody, of an exuberant and 
unexhausted hour which we have learnt to envy in laugh- 
ing, and to love even while we yawn. SIDNEY COLVIN. 
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ART NOTES. 


Dr. Dove writes in the present number of J Neuen Reich a 
paper in remembrance of Edward Magnus, whose death was 
recently announced in these pages (see Academy, vol. iii. p. 327). 
The paper in question ultimately resolves itself into a brief review 
of Magnus’ last contribution to art literature, Die Polychromie 
vom kinstlerischen Standpunkte. It is agreed by all that the 
ee freshness of a new material, be it what it may, is 
unpleasant to the eye. We all desire something of a patina. 
The patina bestowed by the hand of time on marble or bronze 
is seldom quite what we want, and we recur to the hope of dis- 
covering some means by which we may produce from the begin- 
ning a thoroughly satisfactory patina, softening, heightening, or 
enforcing those portions only which require such additional 
touches. Magnus recapitulates in his pamphlet the not un- 
successful attempts made by modern artists to bestow the desired 

ace on bronze; as to marble, he is obliged to confess that 
the secret which he believes the Greeks to have possessed still 
remains a secret in their hands. The much debated circumlitio 
of Pliny, “Hic est Nikias de quo dicebat Praxiteles interrogatus, 
quae maxime opera sua probaret in marmoribus: quibus Nikias 
manum admovisset; tantum circumlitioni eius tribuebat” (35, 
II, 134), was, Dr. Magnus ingeniously suggests, a carefully over- 

d artificial patina, such as might be achieved by treating 
faults in the marble with rosin, &c., and at the same time adding 
a delicate and subdued tinting of details, borders on drapery, 
hair, and the like. In the palmy days of Greek art these modest 
limits were never overstepped, but as taste became corrupted, 
and Oriental influence a itself felt after the time of Alexander, 
Dr. Magnus thinks that variegated colour, what may be called 





the waxwork style, which the people’s art had in truth never 
renounced, again got the upper hand. Dr. Magnus concludes 
his essay with a word or two on the less complex question of 
colour as a means of architectural decoration. He is strongly 
of opinion that on the outside of a building it should never 
go beyond the variety afforded by the natural colours of the 
stones, marbles, &c. employed. 


The Bishop of Augsburg is restoring the St. Ulrich’s Church, 
which is one of the most important buildings in the town. The 
church derives peculiar interest from the fact that it is a very 
beautiful example of late Gothic, at the moment when late Gothic 
was developing into early Renaissance. The fittings of the 
interior are indeed all but pure Renaissance. The ordinary 
course of the modern restorer would be to remove these at once, 
as being out of keeping with the rest of the edifice. But the 
works at Augsburg seem to be conducted with the discretion 
which accompanies thorough knowledge. The restorers of the 
St. Ulrich’s Church are not unmindful of the fact that the so- 
called industrial art of any given epoch is always in advance by 
some years of the style prevailing in those great main branches 
the study of which demands the acquisition of sound scientific 
knowledge. It is in the minor and more facile departments of 
internal fittings, furniture, and decorations that we must look 
for those germs of change which appear as pioneers breaking 
the way before the coming of a great new style. The fittings 
of the St. Ulrich’s Church are therefore to remain in their places, 
and even the repainting and gilding is to be kept within modest 
limits. The high altar, which has been happily called a trans- 
lation from the late Gothic into the Renaissance tongue, seems 
to have been originally somewhat over-gilt ; this defect has now 
disappeared through the action of time, and great care will be 
taken not to reproduce it. The fine ironwork which was formerly 
thrust into an unobserved portion of the building is to be brought 
into a suitable and prominent position ; and it is proposed to 
fill the empty windows with stained glass. St. Ulrich’s, in short, 
will now reassume its rightful place, and take rank, after the 
cathedral, as the second great monument produced by Augsburg 
in the blossom-moment of the Renaissance. 


Kaulbach’s “ Todtentanz,” begun many years ago, is at last 
given to the public. In one portion figures Pio Nono, who, as 
the champion of Infallibility, triumphantly holds aloft the keys of 
St. Peter with which he has locked the doors behind him. In 
spite of all precautions, Death enters in the guise of a Gari- 
baldian with the red cap on his head. In like manner through- 
out, the old motive is made to carry allusions to all the special 
questions of the day. The work is published by Hanfstangel 
at Munich. 


Dr. Helbig writes from Rome to the Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst a letter which contains an account of some recent pur- 
chases made in that city by the direction of the Berlin Museum. 
In the first place comes a head of Marsyas in Greek marble, 
found about five years ago in the excavations at the baths of 
Caracalla undertaken under the auspices of the Papal govern- 
ment. Besides this, a fragment of a relief, also executed in 
Greek marble, has been obtained, which came to light when the 
pavement of the Piazza di Pescheria was taken up last February. 
The third object is a portrait head of a Roman patrician found 
near Palestrina, some two metres below a mosaic pavement. In 
addition to these sculptures, two fine vases, the product of the 
excavations carried on at Cervetri by the brothers Bocca, and 
last, but not least, a bowl signed Duris: the figures are in red, 
and those on the outside represent a school; each branch of 
learning has its group of learners standing before a seated 
teacher ; on the other side a youth teaches the flute, but the 
significance of the next set of figures is doubtful ; we have again 
a youthful teacher, but whether he teaches writing or drawing, 
Dr. Helbig (who however inclines to suppose drawing) will not 
undertake positively to decide. 


Dr. Julius Meyer, the author of Die Geschichte der modernen 
Sranzosischen Malerei and editor of the Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon, has been named director of the picture galleries of the 


Royal Museum at Berlin. Dr. Meyer, who has hitherto resided 
at Munich, has not achieved a reputation for that urbanity of 
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manner which the public generally desiderates in official per- 
sonages. It is indeed possible that Dr. Meyer has but occasion- 
ally given evidence of that just resentment which all workers 
feel when called upon to sacrifice their time in amusing the 
vacuity of those who have nothing todo. At any:rate in point 
of knowledge and insight we may feel assured that this post, 
vacant since the death of Dr. Waagen, will now be worthily 
filled. 


A course of lectures has been announced for the coming 
winter, which are to be given in the hall of the Austrian Museum 
for Art and Industry at Vienna. Amongst the names of intend- 
ing lecturers we observe those of Professor Conze, “ On Expres- 
sion in Ancient Art ;” Dr. Thausing, “On the German Art 
Movement of the Sixteenth Century ;” Regierungsrath Falke, 
“On Benvenuto Cellini and the Goldsmith’s Work of the 
Renaissance ;” Custos Lippmann, “On the History of En- 
graving ”; &c. 


There have been one or two reports of late of attempts made 
to injure the paintings exhibited in certain German picture 
galleries by cutting them with a sharp instrument or otherwise 
disfiguring them. In one instance at least (that of Réssler’s 
picture in the gallery at Wiesbaden) religious fanaticism seems to 
have instigated the mischief. We now learn that three paintings 
in the Berlin Museum have suffered the most serious and disgrace- 
ful injuries, z.e. “ Bathsheba Bathing,” by Cornelius von Haarlem, 
on canvas (Cat. No. 734); “ Portrait of an Old Woman,” by 
Gerhard Dow, on wood (Cat. No. 847)—in this instance the slash 
goes right across the face ; finally, “ Perseus and Andromeda,” a 
well-known masterpiece of Rubens, on wood (Cat. No. 785), has 
been cruelly gashed, a deep cut going right across the lightest 
portion of the flesh painting in the figure of Andromeda. It isa 
surprising fact that such an act could have been dared and have 
escaped remark at the present time when the museum is con- 
stantly thronged with visitors. 


The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for October contains “ Eros, a 
Study on the Symbolism of Desire” (first article), by Louis 
Ménard. The writer suggests that Hermaphrodite, the symbol 
of the union of the two sexes in nature, was intended to re- 
present, under a plastic form, the same function elevated by 
marriage to the dignity of a social law. In the most perfect and 
beautiful example of the type, the Hermaphrodite of the Berlin 
Museum, M. Ménard thinks it impossible to see anything but 
a personification of Hymen ; the head is covered with the veil, 
the emblem of marriage, and the action of the hand suggests the 
torch.—M. René Ménard concludes his account of the South 
Kensington Museum: “ The first impression of the visitor is that 
of wild confusion ; thought is impossible in the midst of this 
mixture of all things, and the mind is wholly prevented from 
fixing itself on any point whatever.”—M. Emile Galichon has a 
notice of “‘ Les Estampes des petits Maitres."—M. Henry Havard 
continues his lively notice of the gems of Dutch art exhibited 
at Amsterdam in 1872.—-M. Eugéne Muntz concludes his notice 
of London Exhibitions. In running the eye over the cuts of 
modern English jewellery which accompany the article, it is 
curious to observe how, with one or two exceptions, the beauties 
of every ornament are nullified by some little sin of omission 
or commission ; some ends unseen, which are wanted to explain 
the whole ; some knot untied where firm hitch is necessary ; or 
some solid rod inserted where a slight chain only is required. 
The one or two exceptions come from the workshops of Howell 
and James ; and the text explains the mystery by informing us 
that this firm has called to its aid no other than Mr. Leighton, 
whose eye for patterning spaces is marvellously quick and refined. 
—M. F. de Tal reviews M. Tancréde Abraham’s etchings from 
Chateau Gontier and its environs.—M. Saint-Cyr de Rayssac, in 
a paper on the Lyons Exhibition, reclaims against the brutal 
idea, which emanated from England, of mixing up pictures and 
other works of art with the products of manufacturing industry 
in one heterogeneous pell-mell.—The number closes with a por- 
tion of M. Houdog’s essay on “ The Church of Brou and the 
Artists of the Renaissance in Flanders.” The reproduction of 
an engraving of Hans-Sebald Beham, from a silver plaque in 
the collection of M. Adolphe Bouillat, is deserving of special 
attention. 
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Philosophy and Physical Science. 


J6d1 on the Life and Philosophy of David Hume. [Leben und 
Philosophie David Hume's. Dargestellt von Dr. Friedrich Jédl.] 


THE plan of Dr. Jodl’s prize-essay on Hume appears some- 
what narrow and timid: but its execution is certainly meri- 
torious. The criticisms which he offers of Hume’s positions 
are slight and fragmentary : he modestly declares it to have 
been beyond his powers to undertake a thorough philo- 
sophical estimate of the system or a complete exhibition 
of its historical relations. But his exposition of Hume's 
doctrines is not only always clear and accurate, but often 
skilful and discriminating, where some little skill and dis- 
crimination were requisite to combine properly the results 
of several compositions, divergent in plan and published at 
different times. Especially careful and judicious is his 
account of Hume’s religious opinions. With regard to these 
there is some difficulty in arriving at a definite conclusion. 
It is certain that he was not, as is often represented, an 
Atheist: and there seems no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of his affirmation (Vat. Hist. of Relig. § xv.) that “any 
one of good understanding must adopt the idea of some 
intelligent cause or author of the Universe,” nor of the 
similar statements in the Dialogues published after his death. 
It is true that in this latter treatise he develops, with un- 
surpassed force and subtlety, the speculative difficulties 
involved in the adoption of Theistic conceptions: but he 
does not sum up in favour of atheism, or even suspense of 
judgment as regards the simple immediate inference from 
the ordered universe to an Ordering Mind. The avowed 
scope of his scepticism seems limited to showing that this 
inference of Natural Religion cannot be made sufficiently 
cogent and definite to afford a basis for Rational Theology : 
and if the negative argument has more effect than the 
positive, as he presents them, it is still quite in the spirit of 
Hume’s later philosophy to give the victory nevertheless to 
common sense and ineradicable instinct. That atheism 
has been popularly attributed to him, is probably due 
to the affected concealment of view in his famous essays 
on Miracles and Providence. The frigid irony with which 
he excepts the “inspired penmen” from his theory of 
testimony, and proposes an alliance between the sceptical 
reason and “ Faith,” naturally led his readers to regard the 
statement “that the whole frame of Nature bespeaks an 
intelligent author” as merely a pinch of incense on the altar 
of orthodoxy. In truth Hume and his friends seem 
to have curiously miscalculated the respective effects of 
different modes of expression of his unpalatable opinions. 
The Dialogues which he suppressed during his life, and 
which his literary executor regarded as a most unwelcome 
legacy, would really offend even orthodox readers less than 
the essays which he thought fit to publish. In these latter 
the irony merely envenoms the strokes of argument : but in 
the Dza/ogues there is a strain of earnest sincerity which all 
must feel, and a reverence for truth and sense of mystery 
which were perhaps the ,best substitutes for piety and awe 
that a mind like Hume’s could give. 

In treating of Hume's system of philosophy, it is funda- 
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mentally important to determine the mutual relation of the 
two ‘editions of it which he offered at different times to 
the public. Dr. Jédl considers the Treatise on Human 
Nature on the one hand, and the two /nguiries on the other, 
as substantially identical, and dovetails them together not 
unskilfully in his exposition. But without saying that this 
procedure involves any serious misrepresentation, I still 
think that a study of Hume should include a careful ob- 
servation and explanation of the changes which Dr. Jodl 
overlooks : especially since the extent and nature of these 
changes are so different in different portions of the system. 
In recasting his metaphysics, Hume’s aim seems to have 
been to suppress or throw into shade the more unpopular 
parts of his speculations. As these were generally just the 
most subtle and profound parts, the result is that the Jnguiry 
into the Human Understanding is as inferior in substance to 
the earlier work as it is superior in style. The resolution 
of the Ego into a heap of perceptions is omitted: the sen- 
sationalist theory of Time, Space, and the objects of 
geometry, is merely hinted in a brief, sceptical suggestion 
of difficulties involved in current mathematical conceptions : 
and the critical comparison of the vulgar and philosophical 
views of the external world loses much in force and com- 
pleteness. Hence no one really interested in Hume's 
metaphysics can consent to comply with his request that 
the later treatise “should alone be regarded as containing 
his philosophical sentiments and principles.” The case is 
otherwise with the ethical /nguiry, which Hume justly 
looked on as his masterpiece. Here all the changes appear 
improvements. Not only are the different discussions better 
proportioned and compacted to produce conviction as to 
the general thesis that Utility is the essential object of moral 
approbation : but in the important chapter in which he dis- 
cusses the titles to property recognised by positive law, his 
views in becoming less paradoxical have become sounder and 
truer. In both treatises he maintains that these titles are 
determined partly by perception of utility and partly by 
“habitual connection of ideas and smooth transition of the 
imagination”: but in the earlier work he had obviously much 
exaggerated this latter element. 

Granting, however, that the difference between the two 
publications was to be ignored, there seems little fault to be 
found with Dr. Jodl’s exposition : except that he sometimes 
inclines to the common error of treating Hume as a dog- 
matic Empiricist rather than a Sceptic. Thus he assimilates 
his author's doctrine as to the external world too closely to 
Berkeley’s: and gives too Kantian a colour to his account 
of causality, as (¢.g.) in the following summary :— 

**Der Gebrauch des Causalitatsverhiltnisses ist zwar fiir unsere 
Erkenntniss innerhalb unseres Vorstellens und fiir unsern praktischen 
Gebrauch von unbestreitharer Giiltigheit, soweit die Aufeinanderfolge 
zweier Objecte eine regelmissige ist: seine Anwendung auf das Sein an 


sich und ausserhalb unserer Erfahrung in seinem Vernunftgebrauche aber 
durchaus unsicher und unzulissig.” 


Now this distinction of “Sein an sich” and “ Erfahrung” 
does not properly belong to Hume: and it is misleading to 
represent him as claiming “indisputable validity” for the 
use of the principle of causality even within the sphere of 
experience. He held that its application within that sphere 
was irresistibly prompted by Habit and imperatively imposed 
by Common Sense: but still not justifiable, on strictly 
rational grounds. 

The few criticisms on which Dr. Jodl has ventured seem 
rather loose and superficial. Even where they are sub- 
stantially well founded, they are wanting in the closeness 
which we may reasonably expect from a commentator: as 
Dr. Jodl generally fails to notice and meet the answers 
which Hume has made beforehand to his objections. For 
‘example, he argues (after Maine de Biran and others) that 





the original “ impression” from which our “ idea” of cause 
is derived may be found in our inner experience : that “ das 
freiwillige Hervorrufen von Erinnerungen, die Verstirkung 
von Gedanken, die Bewegung eines Gliedes von einem 
darauf gerichteten Willensakte aus,” &c. afford us an “un- 
mittelbare Wahrnehmung des Causalititsverhaltnisses.” But 
if by “unmittelbar” it is implied that the perception is 
certain and infallible, Hume's refutation of this view (in 
§ vii. of the Zuguiry into the Nature of the Understanding) 
is surely complete. If however it be argued—as I should 
myself argue—that perfect clearness and certainty are to be 
found in no class of our empirical judgments, and therefore 
the Empiricist has no right to demand them in the appre- 
hension of causation: then there seems no reason to deny 
“immediateness ”—thus qualified—to our cognitions of the 
causal nexus in the case of familiar external phenomena. 
H. SipewIick. 


Notes of Scientific Work. 


Geography. 

Arctic Regions.—The sixty-seventh paper on the Geography and 
Exploration of the Polar Regions by Dr. Petermann, about to be 
published in the Mittheilungen, gives news of voyages made during 
this season, down to September. Two Norwegian steam-ship fishing 
expeditions, planned to penetrate the Siberian seas, have failed ‘heouse 
the obstruction of heavy ice and damage of the vessels, and both were 
compelled to return early in the year; on the other hand, a scientific 
expedition from Norway next season is much spoken of at Tromsd.— 
The French expedition under Ambert and Mack has also been delayed, 
on account of the litigation which has arisen in Paris respecting the dis- 
position of the legacy of Gustave Lambert, the originator of the scheme. 
M. Octave Pavy, it is believed, has at length started with his long- 
prepared expedition from San Francisco; he aims at reaching Wrangell 
Land, north of Siberia, in September, and to move thence northward 
over the ice till May 1873, about which time, it is anticipated, an open 
polar sea will be reached ; this polynia he intends to navigate in a raft 
constructed mainly of india-rubber, crossing it to Smith Sound and 
North America, taking the North Pole by the way. Pavy’s chosen 
companions for the enterprise are: Dr. Chesmore, an experienced tra- 
veller in Alaska; Captain Mikes, who a few years ago attempted a 
voyage from America to Europe in an india-rubber boat ; Watkins, 
a Rocky Mountain hunter ; and two sailors.—The latest authentic news 
of the American expedition under Hall comes from Tessiusak, in 
73° 22' N., the furthest Danish colony of Greenland ; and the report of 
the condition of the ice to northward, in August 1871, is favourable to the 
voyage. Very interesting letters despatched by Payer and Weyprecht, 
the leaders of the Austrian expedition, immediately before its departure 
from Troms in July, give full particulars of the outfit and plan of this 
scientific voyage ; the supplementary expedition to this under Count 
Wiltchek left Tromsé on the 20th of June—The Swedish government 
expedition in the iron steamer Poliem left Tromsé on the 20th of 
July, and on the 4th of August reached Green Island, on the west coast 
of Spitzbergen, on its way to the Parry Islands. Most interesting news 
is contained in a telegraphic message from Hammerfest, dated 24th of 
August : Captain Altmann, in a fishing vessel, sailed this summer alo 
the whole east coast of Spitzbergen, as far as King Karl Land, whic 
this voyager found to be a group of three larger and many smaller 
islands. ‘The sea was quite free from ice.—Of interest in connection 
with this subject is an account of the finding of the relics of Barents’ 
expedition of 1597 to Novaia Zemlia, by Captain Carlsen in 1871, 
prepared by M. de Jonge, and newly published under the auspices of 
the Dutch government at the Hague.* The — contains the 
journal kept by Carlsen, and a minute description of the relics, accom- 
panied by a photograph of these in a group, and charts comparing the 
Novaia ia of Barents with the island as mapped from our present 
knowledge of it. 

Elevation of Eastern Siberia.— An annotated list of the geo- 
graphical positions and absolute height above the sea-level of several 
hundreds of places in Siberia, the north coast lands and Kamtchatka 
alone excepted, prepared by Prince Krapotkin for the AMittheilungen, 
forms a most valuable contribution to exact geography. The name 
of the authority for each elevation is given, as well as the observatory 
to which it is referred, and the heights of the more important points are 
fully discussed in detail. 








* Nova Zembla. De voorwerpen door de Nederlandsche seevarders na hunne 
overwintering aldaar in 1597 achtergelaten en in 1871 door Kapitein Carlsen 
teruggevonden, beschreven en toegelicht door Ihr. Mr. J. K. G. de Jonge ; 
’s Gravenhage: Nijhoff. 
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Present Population of the Globe.—LZrginzungsheft No. 33 of the 
Mittheilungen is devoted to an essay by Dr. Behm, the editor of the now 
standard Geographisches Fahrbuch, and Dr. Wagner, under whose care 
the statistical tables of the A/manach de Gotha are prepared, on the 
changes which have taken place in territory and population throughout 
the globe during 1869, 1870, and 1871. The untiring labours of these 
gentlemen in collecting accurate statistics of these subjects from all parts 
of the world, and the exceeding care which has been taken in comparing 
and selecting them, have made Gotha the head-quarters of information 
in this branch of science. The summation of the many special tables 
for each region gives the total population of the globe at present as 
thirteen hundred and seventy-seven millions of souls, which must be 
accepted as the nearest approach yet made to the true number. 


Physiology. 

Physiology of the Sphincter Vesicae.—Dr. J. Kupressow, in an 
inaugural dissertation upon this subject in Pfiger's Archiv, states that 
his experiments have been conducted in a manner essentially similar 
to those of Heidenhain and Colberg, a tube being fastened into the 
ureter of rabbits, and water poured through it into the bladder till the 

ressure of the fluid overcame the resistance of the sphincter. He 
‘ound that in the living rabbit the pressure required to produce a flow 
of water from the urethra varied from that of a column of water 36 
centimetres in height to one of 58 centimetres. Sex did not appear to 
make any remarkable difference. After death the height of the column 
required to cause a flow was only from 8 to 16 centimetres, Division 
of the spinal cord opposite the fifth lumbar vertebra reduced the height 
of the column of fluid rather slowly to the latter amount, but division 
at the sixth reduced it immediately. Section between the first and 
fourth lumbar vertebra was without influence upon the height of the 
column. It appears clear then that the centre of innervation of the 
sphincter lies in the spinal cord opposite the fifth and sixth lumbar 
vertebrae. The question arises, what is to be included in the term 
Sphincter vesicae? is it to be limited to the circular fibres of the neck 
of the bladder, the so-called Musculus sphincter vesicae internus of 
Henle, or to the similarly running fibres which are found in the urethra, 
and especially in the ars membranacea? Kupressow’s experiments have 
led him to the conclusion that both sets of fibres aid in effecting the 
closure of the bladder, though their relative importance varies with the 
sex of the animal; in males the circular muscular fibres of the urethra 
lay a much more important part than in the female, for whilst in the 
ormer after slitting up the urethra the height of the —— water 
column is reduced to one-half of its original amount, with females the 
same operation only reduces it one-fourth. 

Action of Tartar Emetic in producing Vomiting.—There are 
two views regarding the nature of the action of this substance in pro- 
ducing vomiting. By some it is attributed to the action of this salt on 
a special nervous centre, whence proceed the impulses co-ordinating 
the muscles by which vomiting is effected. Others maintain that it 
results from the irritation of the peripheric extremities of the nerves of 
the stomach. Strong evidence in favour of this is afforded by the fact 
stated by Grimm, and recently substantiated by Kleimann and Simo- 
nowitsch (Pfiger’s Archiv, p. 281), that a solution of tartar emetic 
acts more rapidly and energetically when introduced into the stomach 
than when injected into the veins, The following is one of their 
experiments. About two-thirds of a grain of tartarised antimony was 
injected into the stomach of a middle-sized dog ; vomiting occurred 
in fifteen minutes. Two hours later half a grain more was given, and 
vomiting again occurred in two hours, On the following day half a 

rain was injected into the jugular vein, which caused no vomiting. 
ee days later a grain and a half was injected into the vein at 
II A.M.; vomiting occurred, but not until the evening. Analysis 
showed moreover that, after injection into the veins, tartarised anti- 
mony made its appearance in the first matters that were ejected from 
the stomach. The authors do not find any real opposition to their 
views in the fact that efforts at vomiting will still occur after the 
stomach has been excised from the body altogether, since there may 
still be nerve terminations in the oesophagus and intestines which 
eccasion efforts at vomiting when irritated by tartar emetic. 

Effects of Compressed Air.—At the Séance of the Académie des 
Sciences held 1st July, M. Bert communicated the results of his investi- 
gations regarding the influence of pressure upon animals. He has 
arrived at the conclusion that pressure is injurious, not fer se, but 
because it leads to an increase or accumulation of the quantity of 
oxygen in the blood, consequent upon the respiration of the compressed 
air. He recommends therefore as likely to prove of use an artificial 
modification in the composition of the air supplied to divers, 


Zoology. 
The Sumatran Rhinoceros in London.—We learn with regret 
that one of the two-horned rhinoceroses in the possession of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London died about a fortnight ago. One was 





captured at Chittagong, and the other, which is dead, in Malacca, both 
being thought at one time to belong to the Sumatran species described 
by Bell in the Philos. Transactions of 1793 under the name of Rhino- 
ceros sumatrensis, When the two animals were compared side 
side, no doubt could be entertained of their specific distinctness, an 
consequently, Mr. Sclater, the secretary of the society, named the grey- 
coloured Chittagong specimen Rhinoceros Jasiotis (the animal having a 
fringe of long hairs round the ears), retaining Bell’s denomination for 
the black Malacca animal. Dr. Gray, after an examination of the pub- 
lished accounts of these animals, came to a different conclusion, viz. 
that the Chittagong specimen was the true Rhinoceros sumatrensis, and 
the other was most probably the animal to which the horn should 
be assigned, named by him, many years ago, Rhinoceros crossii, A 
third and different view is taken by Mr. Blyth, who points out that 
neither of the two examples can be referred with certainty to the 
Sumatran type ; that the Chittagong animal is probably Gray’s Rhino- 
ceros crossit, and the Malacca animal a new species. It is not very 
likely that with the scanty materials in London the question will or can 
be satisfactorily settled at present, still it is not unimportant to have 
it finally solved. Abstractly from the point of view that we should 
ascertain as soon as possible everything respecting the big land creatures 
of the present period, a correct knowledge of them would prove of 
the greatest assistance in understanding the remains of their extinct 
congeners, Only a short time since the existence of a greater number 
of species than that generally adopted by zoologists was maintained by 
Dr. Gray, on apparently dubious osteological evidence, though this idea 
was entertained by very few zoologists, and ridiculed by others. Now 
it seems that of the type of two-horned Asiatic rhinoceroses, two months 
ago believed to be represented by a single species, three different kinds 
exist, and possibly four, if the Bornean rhinoceros, known by hearsay 
only, should prove to be distinct. 

Picus leuconotus in Great Britain—In the years 1861 and 1868 
large flocks of a spotted woodpecker appeared: in various parts of the 
Shetland Islands. They appear to have come from a considerable dis- 
tance, and alighting in a locality ill adapted to their natural habits, they 
were compelled to seek their food along the shore; one specimen, on 
dissection, was found to have earthworms in its stomach. At first the 
birds were taken for the greater spotted woodpecker (Picus major) 
which had wandered from some other part of Great Britain ; and in the 
account of this species the fact has already been recorded by Messrs. 
Sharpe and Dresser (Birds of Europe, vol.i.). Mr. Gould, however, who 
has obtained an example, is of the opinion that it is Picus leuconotus, a 
species whose home is Scandinavia and the North of Europe generally. 
If Mr. Gould’s view be correct, and we have no doubt it is, these birds. 
have immigrated, probably from Norway; and the white-backed wood- 
pecker must now be added to the British Fauna. 

Vanessa antiopa in Great Britain—Nearly two hundred reports 
have been received from all parts of the country of the appearance of 
the rare and beautiful butterfly commonly known by the name of the 
‘*Camberwell Beauty.” Entomologists are not agreed whether the speci- 
mens are genuine natives, or imported, or immigrants from the con- 
tinent ; some observers believe they have observed the recurrence of 
this species every seventh year. It has also been remarked that nearly 
all the specimens taken in Great Britain differ, to a perceptible extent, 
in colouring from the continental type, the border being creamy-white 
instead of buff-coloured. No conclusion regarding their origin, how- 
ever, can be drawn from this circumstance, inasmuch as it is the general 
opinion of continental collectors that the buff or yellow border of the 
wing is the sexual characteristic of the male, while in the females this 
part is of a white colour. Nothing would be easier than for some per- 
son to introduce large numbers of this butterfly, as the caterpillar is 
gregarious, feeding on the willow ; still the facts of the insect in the 

erfect state having been found in many districts, from the Channel 

slands to Aberdeen, and that not a single instance of its having been 
discovered in the larval state is recorded, favour the opinion that this is 
a case of spontaneous immigration. 


Madeiran Spiders.—Mr. F. Pollock has published some observa- 
tions on Madeiran spiders in the Aun. and Mag. Nat. Hist. for the 
resent month. Although the islands of Madeira, Porto Santo, and 
Gueate Grande, lie within a range of about fifty miles, each has its own 
peculiar spider of the genus Zycosa; and it is a remarkable fact that 
these spiders vary in size inversely with the magnitude of the island in 
which they are found—Madeira, the largest island, having the smallest 
species, and Deserta Grande, the smallest island, being inhabited by the 
largest (Zycosa ingens). The latter species is able to prey on lizards. 
three inches long, which it devours, head, bones, claws, and all, the only 
remnant of the feast being a small ball, about 3 of an inch in diameter,. 
which is cast aside at the bottom of the cage. 


Tortoises, Terrapins, and Turtles, drawn from Life. By James. 
de Carle Sowerby and Edward Lear.—This work contains sixty coloured 
lithographic plates, representing thirty-six species, drawn from living 
examples. They have been prepared under the superintendence of Mr. 
Th. Bell, to illustrate his Monograph of the Testudinata, a work the. 
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—— of which was unfortunately interrupted many years 


unpublished plates were afterwards purchased by Mr. Setetn, 
and Mr. Bell having declined to furnish descriptions of them, Dr. Gray 
consented to edit the work. In the notes of the editor the original name 
given by Bell to each species is retained, as well as the name used in 
the British Museum Catalogue, together with the references to a work 
in which the synonymy of the species is to be found. A few lines on 
the habits of of the species are added from works of authors who have 
had the opportunity of observing them in their wild state. It would 
indeed have been a matter of regret if such beautiful plates, and the 
amount of work bestowed on them, had been lost to science. 

A Handbook of British Birds, showing the Distribution of the 

Resident and Migratory Species in the British Islands, with an Index 
to the Records of the Rarer Visitants. By J. E. Harting.—This is an 
extremely useful and handy little volume. e author divides the real 
British birds into three groups :—1. Residents, or those species which 
rear their yo annually in the British Islands, and are to be found in 
one part or other of the United Kingdom throughout the year ; they 
are 130 in number. 2. Periodical Migrants, or those which visit us 
annually and regularly at particular seasons, and whose advent and 
departure may be foretold with precision ; they are 100 in number. 3. 
Annual Visitants, that is, such as annually occur in some part of the 
British Islands, but in comparatively very limited numbers, and at 
irregular and uncertain intervals ; only 30 5 Ben to this division. In 
addition to this fauna are the Rare and Accidental Visitants, numbering 
135, among which we notice 48 to be of European, 14 of Asiatic, 11 of 
African, and 42 of American origin, oceanic birds excluded. The 
author has conscientiously collected and critically examined all the in- 
stances of occurrence of birds of this class. 
; On Recent Moa Remains in New Zealand.—In the fourth volume 
of the Zvansactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute, Dr. 
Hector gives an interesting description and figure of a moa’s egg con- 
taining the bones of an embryo chick found at Cromwell in 1867, im- 
bedded in sand ; and he further records the recent discovery of the 
cervical vertebrae of a full-sized moa, with the skin partly covered by 
feathers still attached by the shrivelled muscles and ligaments. This 
interesting relic is from a cave at the foot of the Obelisk range of hills 
between Obelisk and Alexandra, Otago; into which it, as well as 
numerous other moa remains, had been washed. The colour of the 
barbs of the feathers, which have two equal plumes to each quill, is a 
chesnut red, the surface of the skin of a dirty red-brown colour 
roughened by numerous elevated conical papillae. The occurrence of 
this example, as well as that of some moa remains found by Mr. W. A. 
Low in 1871, in which portions of the bird’s flesh ‘‘not the least 
fossilized, but simply well-dried, can be easily separated into fibres,” 
affords strong evidence in favour of Dr. Hector’s view that the moa 
must have existed at no very remote period in the province of Otago. 
Apropos of the comparatively recent discovery of large quantities of 
Dinornis remains, it is interesting to find that the natives most carefully 
preserved both the forests and the underwood as cover for the game 
upon which their subsistence depended. Since European settlers have 
occupied the islands, immense tracts have been disafforested by fire and 
the undergrowth destroyed. The rains, formerly impeded in their 
eroding action by the vegetation, now cut deep ravines and wash the 
soil from the undulating surfaces of the country, and in this way first 
expose and then wash away and destroy the buried remains of the moa, 
which the vegetation had preserved since the extinction of this bird by 
the early ancestors of the present Maori race. 

With the conclusion of the seventh volume, the publication of the 
American Journal on Conchology has ceased. It was issued under the 
auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, in the 
Fournal and Proceedings of which institution all future communications 
will appear. —_—— 

Botany. 

Genealogy of the Wellingtonias.—The address by Professor Asa 
Gray, the retiring president of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, delivered at the meeting held in August last, at 
Dubuque, Iowa, was mainly occupied with an attempt to trace the his- 
tory of the gigantic trees which form such a conspicuous feature of the 
vegetation of California. The only members of the tribe to which they 
belong at present existing are four in number, scattered over different 
quarters of the globe: the two species of Californian redwood, the 
Sequoia (Wellingtonia gigantea) of the Sierra, and S. sempervirens of 
the coast; the bald cypress (Zaxodium distichum) of the Southern 
States, inhabiting swamps of the Atlantic coast from Maryland to 
Texas, and Mexico; and the Glyptostrobus of China. In its general 
features the a of California is most strikingly unlike that of the 
Eastern United States ; while, notwithstanding the attempt of Grisebach 
to prove the contrary, the relations between the floras of the Atlantic 
United States and Japan (including Northern China) are remarkably 
close. Fossil remains of a species of Sequoia almost identical with 5S. 
sempervirens have been ound tr Heer in the Miocene formation which 
extends over the whole of Northern Europe, and of an extremely similar 





one by Hayden in the Rocky Mountains. There seems every reason to 
believe that at this period a nearly uniform flora overspread almost the 
whole of what are now the arctic and temperate regions of the northern 
hemispheres, of which the present floras of North-Eastern Asia and 
North-Eastern America are remnants. Of the three hypotheses which 
might be framed to account for the existence of these solitary de- 
tached representatives of the tribe—that they are the progenitors of a 
new form of vegetation, that they were created as we now find them, 
or that they are the last representatives of a race rapidly dying out— 
the above considerations leave us in no doubt to accept the last. The 
Sequoia gigantea now exists in numbers so limited that the separate 
= may be reckoned on the fingers, and the trees of most of them 

ve been counted, except near their southern limit, where they are 
said to be more abundant. A somewhat greater dryness of the climate, 
which must once have been much more moist than it is now, would 
probably bring about its speedy extinction. 

Luminosity of Fungi—The Rev. M. J. Berkeley records in the 
Gardener's Chronicle a very remarkable instance of luminosity in Fungi 
which has been observed in Northamptonshire. A quantity of wood, 
it is uncertain whether larch or spruce, being dragged along a road, 
was found to emit a bright light. The entire inner surface of the bark 
of the log was covered with a white byssoid mycelium of a peculiarly 
strong smell, and so luminous a character that it was almost possible 
to read the time on the face of a watch. This luminosity continued for 
three days. Rubbing the luminous — appeared to render the bright- 
ness more intense. The parts of the wood that were most luminous 
were not only deeply penetrated by the more delicate parts of the my- 
celium, but were also the most decomposed. Mr. W. G. Smith believes 
the mycelium to be that of Polyporus annosus, which is occasionally 
phosphorescent when found growing in the coal mines of Glamorgan- 
shire and Carmarthenshire. 

Fertilisation of the Yucca.—At the last meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Mr. C. V. Riley read a 
paper on the Fertilisation of the American Yucca, showing that it is 
accomplished by a small moth, hitherto undescribed, which he called 
Pronuba Yuccasella, and which appears to be specially adapted for the 
purpose. The female only has the basal joint of the maxillary palpus 
wonderfully modified into a long prehensile-spined tentacle. With this 
tentacle she collects the pollen, thrusts it into the stigmatic tube, and 
having thus fertilised the flower, she consigns a few eggs to the young 
fruit, the seeds of which her larvae feed on. The yucca is said to be 
the only plant known which absolutely depends for fertilisation on a 
single species of insect. The plant and its fructifier are inseparable, 
under natural conditions, and the latter occurs throughout the native 
home of the flower. In the northern parts of the United States, and in 
Europe, where the yuccas have been introduced and are cultivated for 
their showy blossoms, the plant, being deprived of the good offices of 
this insect, produces no seed. The larva of the Pronuda, it should 
be mentioned, eats through the yucca capsule constituting its food, 
enters the ground, and hibernates there in an oval silken cocoon, It 
would no doubt be possible to introduce it in foreign countries, and 
thus secure the fertilisation of the yucca. 


Chemistry. 

Synthesis of Orcin.—At the first meeting of the Association 
francaise pour l’Avancement des Sciences, held last month at Bordeaux, 
several important papers were laid before the chemical section over 
which M. Balard presided. One by M. Berthelot on the state of sub- 
stances in solution is of great interest. In another (Revue scientifique, 
12, 272), M. Henniger communicated the results of the endeavours of 
M. Vogt and himself to obtain orcin artificially, which they accom- 
plished from toluene. They converted the chloride into the acid sulpho- 
conjugate by Wurtz’s method, and by fusing this product with potash 
obtained orcin identical with that occurring in lichens, Orcin is a 
diphenol of the aromatic series, C,H,;(CH;)(OH),. 

Guadalcazarite——This name has been given by T. Petersen (Four. 
prakt. Chemie, 6, 80) to a new mineral occurring with cinnabar, at 
Guadalcazar, in Mexico. It is compact, ‘sub-crystalline, of an iron- 
black colour with a bluish streak, very brittle, and so soft that it may 
easily be crumbled between the fingers. It has a specific ge of 7°15, 
and a composition indicated by the formula 6HgS+ZnS, where some 
portion of the sulphur is replaced by selenium, and a still smaller 
quantity of the zinc by cadmium. 

Syngenite.—At the fourty-fifth Versammlung Deutscher Natur- 
forscher held last month at Leipzig, Prof. v. Zepharovich ( Zageb/att, 
135) described a new mineral from the potash beds of the salt mines of 
Kalusz, in Galicia. It occurs with cubes of sylvine in colourless pellucid 
crystals that at first sight suggest selenite. Analysis proved them to 
have a composition corresponding with the formula CaSO,,K,SO,,H,0, 
showing it to be a substance nearly allied to polyhalite. The crystals. 
are rhombic, and accord in every respect with the well-known labora- 
tory product, except that they show a greater abundance of crystal faces. 
The | waar ne of this new mineral is 2°5, the specific gravity 2°73. 
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Nitric Anhydride.—At the same meeting, Prof. Weber described 
his method of forming the anhydrous acid by decomposing the most 
concentrated acid with phosphoric anhydride. This is added in small 
portions to the acid cooled in ice, and the mixture is then cautiously 
distilled. Two liquids pass over that are not miscible, the upper con- 
sisting for the most part of the anhydride, the other a new hydrate. 
From the former the anhydride is prepared by first gentle, then power- 
ful cooling ; hydrated compounds separate first, then the anhydride. 
The latter is without action on the majority of metallic substances, but 
reacts with great violence on the metalloids as well as on organic bodies, 
It is soluble to some extent in the strongest nitric acid, whence by cooling 
a crystallised hydrate evaporates, containing half the water of the mono- 
hydrate.—The author likewise exhibited crystallized phosphoric an- 
hydride formed by sublimation. 
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Tridentine Archives in Austria. [Zur Geschichte des Concils von 
Trient (1559-1563). Actenstiicke aus Oesterreichischen Archiven. 
Herausgegeben von Th. Sickel.] Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 


It is partly, perhaps, to the Vatican Council that we may 
ascribe the increased interest felt of late in the history of 
the Council of Trent, but something is also due to the 
recent opening up of the Austrian archives to historical 
enquirers, which has for the first time given us access to 
many of the original documents, Thus, also, it has become 
possible to test the statements of the two great party Histories 
-of Sarpi and Pallavicini. It is often said that by striking a 
mean between the opposite statements we arrive at the 
truth, but it is not so. The actual fact on which the two 
representations are based can seldom be reproduced exactly, 
in most cases we can only guess at it. It is a favourable 
instance when, after Sarpi stating that there was an actual 
treaty with France, and Pallavicini positively denying it, we 
find the fact to have been that there was a verbal agreement 
concluded, Sarpi’s history has always been a favourite one 
in England, and we rather wonder at its not having been 
lately republished. Sarpi was so hostile to the Curia Romana 
(being a sort of “Old Catholic”) that he could hardly ven- 
ture to print his book in Italy. It was consequently first 
published in England by Antonio di Dominis, the famous 
archbishop of Spalatro (about whom we hear so much in 
James I.’s reign), under the patronage of Archbishop Abbot, 
who also induced Nathanael Brent, the warden of Merton 
College, to translate it, and the translation was published 
in 1620. Sarpi, who was born 1552, eleven years before 
the close of the Council, wrote soon after it, while it was 
still fresh in men’s memory, and many who had been 
present were still alive, and he had the advantage of .con- 
sulting many manuscript accounts. He says himself that 





— 


he had searched in “the writings of the prelates and 
others who were present in the Council, the records which 
they left behind them, and the sufffages or opinions 
delivered in public, preserved by the authors themselves 
or by others, and the letters of advice written from that 
city, whereby I have had the favour to see even a whole re- 
gister of notes and letters of those persons who had a great 
part in those negociations.” He quotes, for instance (near 
the beginning of book ii.), “ the register of the letters of the 
Cardinal of Monte.” Pallavicini (6. 1607, ¢@ 1667), on 
the other hand, wrote half a century later, and published 
his book 1664, when not a few of Sarpi’s documents were 
no longer accessible. He had, however, the full use of the 
Vatican archives, and gives indispensable information, though 
sometimes omitting, and sometimes discrediting, genuine 
documents, ¢. g. the letters of Paul III. to the Emperor. On 
the whole, the papers published by Sickel confirm Sarpi in 
several of the disputed points, though a few of his dates 
appear to bewrong. (Even Pallavicini’s dates are not always 
right.) A dozen years ago Sickel saw at Vienna a bundle of 
documents, containing, among other things, the preliminary 
rough draft of the “ Articles of Reform” which the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. proposed to the Council, for the discovery of 
which Ranke, in his History of the Popes, expressed an 
earnest wish. At that time, however, the papers about the 
Council preserved at Vienna were purposely withheld from 
historical enquirers ; now, under von Arneth’s liberal manage- 
ment of the Record Office, things are very different, and 
Sickel has been enabled to treat the German documents on 
the plan which Dupuy adopted for those of France. His 
scheme combines an account of the proceedings relative to 
the Council with those relative to the whole intercourse 
between Pius IV. and Ferdinand I., though the materials 
have so grown on him that this volume only takes us down to 
the close of the Council in 1563. The discoveries at Vienna 
led him on to Innspruck and Trent itself, where he found 
Professor Friedrich, of Munich, also engaged on making 
a catalogue of the materials for the history of the Council. 
Thence he went to Arco, in the Tyrol, where the corre- 
spondence of Prospero d’Arco is preserved, who was ambas- 
sador at Rome for Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. from 
1560 to 1572. Besides the original letters of the emperors 
and archdukes, there are many news-letters and some of 
“ Pasquin’s” satires from Rome (Sickel prints two of these 
as specimens). As his object is in the main to give only 
inedited matter, the editor has omitted all that is already 
printed in the great collection of Le Plat, in Déllinger’s 
Beitraige, in Mendham’s book, &c. (he does not mention 
the translation of some of Vargas’ letters by Dr. Geddes). 
But the excellent notes often contain an abstract of these as 
well as of many inedited documents not worth giving iz 
extenso, The book begins with July 1559, when the death 
of Paul IV. was expected. That pope had been a bitter 
enemy of the whole house of Austria; and, in fact, the 
quarrel between the papacy and the imperial power had 
contributed, perhaps more than any other external cause, 
to the establishment of Protestantism in Germany. The 
German ambassador had been even forced to leave Rome, 
and now the Emperor sends a despatch to his ambassador 
at Venice, ordering him to go to Rome the moment the news 
of Paul’s death should arrive, and enclosing credentials for 
the Conclave and several friendly cardinals, one of whom, 
Morone, the statesman who afterwards successfully con- 
cluded the Council, had been actually imprisoned in St. 
Angelo. Paul died August 18, and the news reached Ferdinand 
at Munich by the 25th, but it had already reached the am- 
bassador at Venice at four o’clock in the night of Sunday 
the 2oth, and by the “24th hour of that day” he was on 
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shipboard for Rome, which he reached on the 28th. It is 
worth noting that the north post went out of Rome every 
Saturday, but special couriers were often despatched by the 
ambassadors. Once a letter reached Vienna in nine days, 
but usually it took a fortnight. Sometimes duplicate letters 
were sent by Venice and by Trent. The return post was 
much slower, and Arco is always complaining of it. The 
Emperor’s letter of July 25 only reached him on August 22. 
At last the King of Poland established a post between 
Cracow and Venice, which rather improved matters for 
Vienna. Once Arco received nothing from the 28th of 
November 1560 to 28th January 1561, and then a whole 
bundle of despatches reached him together. The same 
difficulty of correspondence occurs between Spain and the 
Netherlands, and is not always enough allowed for by his- 
torians, ¢.g. as to the Spanish Armada. The Conclave of 
Cardinals received the ambassador gladly, and gave him his 
proper title and place, though Paul had up to his death 
refused to ratify the Emperor’s election, on the ground of 
his consenting to the Peace of Passau, though it was ren- 
dered necessary owing to the defeat of Charles V. by 
Maurice of Saxony. Pius V., the new pope, was better 
disposed, and was even inclined to think the two concessions 
to the Protestants advised by the Emperor, viz. giving the 
cup to the laity, and the marriage of priests, which were not 
forbidden by God’s law, but merely juris fositivi, might be 
made. During the conclave itself the Cardinal of Augsburg 
was surprised at hearing him say so, and appeal to the 
concessions made to the Greek Church, and to those made 
by the Council of Constance to the Bohemians, and to 
Paul ITI.’s instructions to his legates in 1548. As to the 
question in dispute between Sarpi’s and Pallavicini’s accounts, 
whether it was the princes or the pope who first pressed for 
the assembly of a council, the documents do not quite settle 
the question. It is clear that Pius was urged on by the 
fear that Germany and France would summon national 
councils and perhaps settle the matter without him, as they 
threatened to do; but he was also himself anxious for a 
considerable reform, and behind both pope and princes 
there was the still greater power of the advancing tide of 
Catholic public opinion, which was rapidly hastening the 
counter-reformation. The Pope carried his point that it 
should not be a new council, but a resumption of the two 
previous meetings of the “ Council of Trent,” in 1545 and 
1551, and this finally made a reconciliation with the Pro- 
testants hopeless. He also secured his legates the right of 
initiating measures, though Germans, French, and Spaniards, 
were united in opposition, but they were outvoted by the 
mass of Italian bishops, many of whom, being very poor, were 
partly maintained by the Pope. The whole details supply 
curious parallels to late events. Sickel gives a valuable note 
on the means employed to raise new taxes at this time in the 
Roman States, and the fruitless opposition of the municipal 
authorities. At last the Emperor despaired of gaining con- 
cessions for the Protestants;from the Council, and the Great 
Powers consented to its close. It practically abandoned the 
claim of superiority to the papacy, put forth at the Council 
of Constance, and even asked Pius to make its decrees valid 
by ratifying them. The old view, however, survived in the 
Gallican Church, and the speech of the French envoy before 
the Council was very bold indeed. The Cardinal of Lor- 
raine however was gained over, and Pius in general aban- 
doning any open assertion of the old papal claims to rule 
over kings aimed rather at forming a close union with them, 
and especially with Philip of Spain. The speech of Lainez, 
the general of the Jesuits (reported p. 547), on the absolute 
power of the Pope and the uselessness of their discussions, 
Save excessive offence; but it showed practically how 





things were going. It is questionable if a reconciliation with 
the Protestants was ever possible after Contarini’s failure at 
Ratisbon, and the conduct of Paul III. and Paul IV. had 
allowed them time to strengthen themselves; but the Em- 
peror was still powerful enough to maintain the religious 
peace in Germany, and was seconded in this by the Duke of 
Bavaria, though at Rome some were reviving the memory of 
Innocent III. and pressing for war, and the Pope would 
have liked to destroy “ the sink of heresy at Geneva.” The 
Thirty Years’ War was not possible_till Ferdinand II. of 
Austria and Maximilian of Bavaria succeeded, and through 
them the Jesuit influence became supreme. The germ of 
all these later events is to be traced in the documents before 
us, and there is a sense of reality in the vivid impressions of 
each moment as they are rapidly written down (the Emperor 
sometimes sent two or three successive letters the same day), 
which brings it all home to us far more than the best modern 
account, even that of Ranke, can do. And this is why the 
study of history cannot be profitably carried on without the 
use of original documents, since nothing else can reproduce 
for us the actual living men as they thought and spoke and 
lived, and surround us as it were with the atmosphere of the 
time. Pius IV. is especially well described to us as the 
pope of the transition, If there had been a pope of Hilde- 
brand’s ability, with the power to see that it was time to 
resign the dictatorship so long entrusted by Europe to the 
Italian see, the hopes attached to the assembly of a General 
Council which should be “ free and oecumenical” might have 
been realised ; but the system based on the false decretals 
was perhaps developed too thoroughly to admit of change ; 
as in so many cases its past history determined its perma- 
nent course in one direction. There are a number of 
striking despatches given at length, such as Ferdinand’s 
answer to the charges of Paul IV., his proposals of reform, 
two which describe the state of Bohemia, one on the state of 
Catholic Germany. The Emperor laments the want of able 
and moderate German theologians ; the best were now on the 
side of the Protestants ; there was no name to show like that 
of Melanchthon. Canisius and Staphylus were of some 
service, and Gienger wrote a series of theological notes for 
the Emperor. Bavaria, too, sent Paumgartner to the Council. 
On all these there are excellent notices given. Some 
interesting despatches from Rome are sent by Cusano to 
Maximilian, who was then trying to secure his election as 
King of the Romans, but was suspected at Rome of being 
inclined to the Lutherans. Cusano sends all the gossip and 
the reports current in society, and Ferdinand is sometimes 
annoyed that his son hears of things before he does. So 
Arco finds it necessary to make his reports longer and give 
all the news, though often obliged to state its untrustworthy 
character. The ambassadors at Trent gradually began to 
see that their task was hopeless, and they and the Emperor 
became tired of the work. They complain (and the complaint 
occurs often enough in the contemporary despatches of 
English ambassadors) that their salaries were not paid, and 
at last they were so much in debt as to be almost unable to 
leave Trent. They repeatedly notice the objection of the 
bishops and wealthy clergy to have residence enforced, for 
then, as at a later time in England, non-residence was most 
common in the case of the rich livings, two or more of 
which were held by some influential person who did not 
reside on either. But the rising Catholic spirit proved too 
strong for them, and the disciplinary decrees of the Council 
enabled Cardinal Carlo Borromeo (Pius IV.’s nephew) and 
others to carry out the reform. There was great need to 
begin with the cardinals themselves, as Pius IV. showed by 
executing for his crimes Paul IV.’s nephew, Cardinal Caraffa. 
One leading complaint was that they were appointed too 
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young. Leo X. was made cardinal at fourteen, and men 
despaired of reform from Paul III. after they saw him 
appoint his two grandchildren—the one at the age of four- 
teen, the other sixteen—to the cardinalate. Pius IV. broke 
up the old Nepotism ; and when it revived afterwards, it was 
in another form. 

We cannot close the book without expressing our 
satisfaction with the almost perfect way in which it is 
edited. The notes and illustrations are everything that could 
be wished, and such as we should expect from the editor 
of the Carolingian Charters. Sickel has also published 
Die Geschiftsordnung des Concil von Trient, aus einer 
Handschrift des vaticanischen Archives, by the secretary of 
the Council, A. Massarelli, Bishop of Telesia. Nor can we 
omit a word of praise for the beautiful printing of the Roman 
type, both large and small, which some German publishers are 
now substituting for the old black letter which other nations 
have given up long ago. Of English affairs there is na- 
turally only slight mention in the book. Ferdinand advised 
against the excommunication of Elizabeth, and interceded 
with her for the Catholic bishops: there is mention of a 
petition signed by the Bishop of St. Asaph. Of Russia 
there are several notices. The Pope wished to invite the 
Duke of Russia (“ Moschus”) and the Prince of Transyl- 
vania to the Council. The Emperor objected to both, the 
latter being a rebel and allied with the Turks against him 
in Hungary, while the former was ravaging Livonia and 
oppressing the German inhabitants there. It is curious 
that the Germans in Livonia are at this very time com- 
plaining of Russian oppression and appealing to the Father- 
land—an appeal in which some see the germ of the next 
great European war. The whole book abounds with in- 
teresting matter. We trust that Sickel may be soon able 
to publish the remaining documents to the close of Fer- 
dinand’s reign and show us the first results of the decrees 
of the Great Council. C. W. Boase. 





Reports on the Discovery of Peru.—I. Report of Francisco de 
Xeres, Secretary to Francisco Pizarro; II. Report of Miguel 
de Astete on the Expedition to Pachacamac; III. Letter of 
Hernando Pizarro to the Royal Audience of Santo Domingo ; 
IV. Report of Pedro Sancho on the Partition of the Ransom of 
Atahuallpa. Translated and edited with Notes and an Introduction 
by Clements R. Markham, C.B. London: printed for the Hakluyt 
Society. 

OF the three (or four) reports contained in this volume, the 

more developed and interesting is certainly Xeres’ narrative. 

Francisco de Xeres, the secretary of Pizarro, wrote his work 

in 1534, when sent in Spain to convey the first load of gold 

and silver that ever went from newly discovered Peru into 
the land of the conquerors. 

As was very natural in a man suddenly thrown into an 
entirely new country, and understanding nothing or little of 
its native tongue, Xeres frequently commits blunders when 
speaking of things he did not know by eyesight, but only 
from hearsay. I am not astonished very much at minor 
improprieties of words, such as calling the Peruvian temples 
mosques, in which error Hernando Pizarro also concurs ; 
their doing so was insomuch the more obvious that, as Mr. 
Markham justly observes, “ the fathers of the Spanish con- 
querors had served in the campaign of Granada, and their 
minds were full of the things relating to the Moorish infidels.” 
But there are mistakes of a more serious nature. Speaking 
of Atahuallpa and Huascar, Xeres gives of their origin the 
most extraordinary account. He begins by calling their 
common father old Cuzco, Huascar being named all through 
young Cuzco, for distinction sake ; and, in order that no one 





may consider that as a mere slip of the memory and doubt 
his “ mistaking the Piroeos for a man,” he affirms that old 
Cuzco, our Huayna-Kapak, 


‘*was a native of a province called Quito; but as he found the land 
where he was encamped to be pleasant, fertile, and rich, he settled 
there, and gave the name to a great city, where he lived, which was 
called the city of Cuzco..... [t is eight years since he died, and he 
left as his heir a son of the same name as his own. He was a son of 
his legitimate wife. They call the principal wife, who is most loved 
by her husband, legitimate. This son was older than Atabaliba. The 
old Cuzco separated the province of Quito from the rest of the king- 
dom and left it to Atabaliba. The body of the Cuzco is in the province 
of Quito, where he died, and his head was conveyed to the city of 
Cuzco, where they hold it in great veneration, adorning it with gold 
and silver.’ 


Now, there are almost as many blunders as there are phrases 
in this passage. Huayna-Kapak was not born at Quito, but 
conquered it, and took to his illegitimate wife the daughter 
of the Quiteno king, into whom he begat Atahuallpa. The 
legitimate wife was not that whom her husband loved better, 
but must be the sister, or, at least, the first cousin, of the 
Ynca, of pure Ynca blood. As for Huayna-Kapak’s dying 
at Quito and being mutilated after his death, in order that 
his head could be sent to Cuzco, the fact is that he died at 
Tumipampa, and was thence taken to Cuzco, where his body 
was discovered by the licentiate Polo in the year 1559. 

Due allowance being made for these deficiencies, Xeres’ 
narrative of the conquest is exceedingly interesting. Al- 
though it relate briefly Pizarro’s early adventures and first 
tentative to conquer Peru, it really begins in the year 1530, 
when the author joined the decisive expedition, and became 
a witness with his eyes to the deeds he narrates so well :— 


‘¢ Some portions of the story, here and there, are told in more detail 
by Herrera and other compilers, but in reading their versions we miss 
the feeling that the author was an actor in the deeds he narrates ; and 
thus in Xeres there is a freshness and reality which no other published 
account of the conquest can impart.” 


The tale of Atahuallpa’s judgment and death will show to 
the reader the fitness of this appreciation, at the same time 
giving a good specimen of Mr. Markham’s manner of trans- 
lating. 


‘Then the governor, with the concurrence of the officers of his 
Majesty, and of the captains and persons of experience, sentenced 
Atabaliba to death. His sentence was that, for the treason he had 
committed, he should die by burning, unless he became a Christian ; 
and this execution was for the security of the Christians, the good of 
the whole land, and to secure its conquest and pacification. For on 
the death of Atabaliba all his troops would presently disperse, and 
would not have the courage to attack us or to obey his orders, 

‘*They brought out Atabaliba to execution ; and when he came inte 
the square, he said he would become a Christian. The governor was 
informed, and ordered him to be baptized. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the very reverend father Friar Vicente de Valverde. The 
governor then ordered that he should not be burnt, but that he should 
be fastened to a pole in the open space and strangled. This was done, 
and the body was left until the morning of the next day, when the 
monks, with the governor and other Spaniards, conveyed it into the 
church, where he was interred with much solemnity, and with all 
the honours that could be shown it. Such was the end of this man 
who had been so cruel. He died with great fortitude, and without 
showing any feeling, saying that he entrusted his children to the 
governor. When they took his body to be buried, there was loud 
mourning among the women and servants of his household. He died 
on Saturday, at the same hour that he was taken prisoner and defeated. 
Some said that it was for his sins that he died on the day and hour that 
he was seized. Thus he was punished for the great evils and cruelties 
that he had inflicted upon his vassals ; for all, with one voice, declare 
that he was the greatest and most cruel butcher that had been seen 
among men ; that for a very slight cause he would destroy a village, 
such as some trivial fault committed by a single man; and that he 
killed ten thousand —— and held all the country by tyranny, so 
that he was heartily detested by all the inhabitants..... 

‘*Now I wish to mention a notable thing. It is that twenty days 
before that happened, and before there were any tidings of the army 
that Atabaliba had ordered to be assembled, it happened that Ata- 
baliba was one night very cheerful with some Spaniards with whom he 
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was conversing. Suddenly there appeared a sign in the heavens, in 
the direction of Cuzco, like a fiery comet, which lasted during the 
greater part of the night. When Atabaliba saw this sign, he said that 
a great Tord would very soon have to die in this land.” 


Xeres had embodied in his work Miguel Estete’s report of 
“ The Journey made by el Sefior Captain Hernando Pizarro, 
by order of the Governor, his Brother, from the City of 
Caxamalca to Parcama, and thence to Xauxa.” Don 
Miguel Estete, or Astete, de Santiago, the inspector, was the 
man who pulled the Yaufu from the head of Atahuallpa 
when he was dragged out of his litter. His narrative is pre- 
cious especially when compared with the letter directed by 
Hernando Pizarro himself “To the Magnificent Lords, the 
Judges of the Royal Audience of His Majesty, who reside in 
the City of Santo Domingo.” It was in Caxamalca, a few 
days after Atahuallpa’s capture, that Pizarro’s brother “re- 
ceived permission from the governor to go to a mosgue of 
which he had intelligence, which was a hundred leagues 
away on the sea-coast in a town called Pachacamd.” 
Pizarro’s expedition had no less an object than the famous 
temple of Pachacamac, described afterwards by Cieza de 
Leon and Garcilasso de la Vega. In his appreeiation of the 
Pachacamac worship, Mr. Markham differs entirely from the 
commonly received opinion. He sees no adequate authority 
for such theories as make Pachacamac, “Creator of the 
World,” a divinity older than the time of the Yncas, and whose 
worship the Peruvians of Cuzco adopted from another 
people. 


‘* The inhabitants of the Peruvian coast called Yuncas by their 
Ynca conquerors were an entirely distinct race from the people of the 
Andes, with a language differing both in its vocabulary and gram- 
matical construction. .... Their gods were made to give out oracles, 
and the shrines became rich and important in proportion to the credit 
they attained in forecasting events. Thus, there was a famous oracle 
in the valley, thence called Rimac, or ‘‘The Speaker,” by the Ynca 
conquerors ; and a still more renowned one was the fish-god in the city, 
afterwards called by the Yncas Pachacamac, to which pilgrims resorted 
from all parts of the coast. But this fish-god was not Pachacamac, nor 
was the word Pachacamac known to the people of the coast before they 
were conquered by the Yncas. It is an Ynca word, and is wholly 
foreign to, and unconnected with, the coast language. .... The con- 
clusions I have formed are that the worship of Pachacamac, the Creator 
of the World, was a part of the Ynca religious belief, and that it was 
wholly unconnected with the coast Indians; that there never was any 
temple to Pachacamac at the place on the coast to which the Yncas 
gave that name, for some reason now forgotten ; that the natives wor- 
shipped a fish-god there under a name now lost, which hecame famous 
as an oracle and attracted pilgrims ; and that, when the Yncas con- 
quered the place, they raised a temple to the sun on the summit of the 
hill commanding the city of the fish-god, whence the glorious luminary 
could be seen to descend behind the distant horizon, and bathe the 
ocean in floods of light.” 


The fourth document in the volume is a mere piece of 
comptability, being a “ Report on the Distribution of the 
Ransom of Atahuallpa, certified by the Notary Pedro Sancho.” 
It had been printed already in the Vidas de LEspanoles 
célebres, por Don Miguel José Quintana ; but the notes Mr. 
Markham has appended to his translation give it a vast 
amount of interest. It has the nominal list of all the con- 
querors present in the town of Caxamalca on the 18th of 
June of the year of 1533, with the gold and silver that 
each one received, in different columns, beginning with the 
“ Church, go marks of silver, 2220 esos of gold ; and the Lord 
Governor, for his person, his interpreters, and horse, 2350 
marks of silver, 57,220 esos of gold,” down to Cristobal 
de Sosa, who got only 135 marks of silver and 3330 fesos of 
gold. Mr. Markham has tried to show what became of the 
men named in the document, and has succeeded in tracing 
the fortunes of some of them to the moment of their death. 
They were killed for the most part during the civil wars which 
broke soon over the newly conquered kingdom and troubled 
Its early days so much. G. MAsPERO. 





Intelligence. 


The death is announced of M. Roget, Baron de Belloguet, author of 
an Ethnogénie gauloise, which we shall soon review. Born in the year 
1796, in the department of Haut-Rhin, M. de Belloguet was the son 
of a cavalry officer who became general under the first Napoleon ; and 
he himself made, as a volunteer, the campaign of France (1815), during 
which he was, for his gallant behaviour, made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, being only nineteen years of age. He remained in the 
army until 1834, when he retired from military service with the rank 
of chef d’escadron, to devote himself entirely to historical studies. His 
first works treated of some obscure points in the provincial history of 
Burgundy, and gold medals were awarded to them by the French 
Institute. In his later years M. de Belloguet directed his researches 
to the vexed question of Gaulish origins, and the result was his Z¢hno- 
génie gauloise, to which the “ grand prix Gobert ” was awarded by the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. M. de Belloguet died at 
Nice, the 3rd of August. 


Clermont-Ganneau communicates to the Académie des Inscriptions 
three inscriptions, found at Jerusalem, of the Legio X Fretensis, 
famous for the share it took in Titus’ siege, the last of which is inge- 
niously restored, but he makes a forced application of it to illustrate the 
dispute as to the site of the Holy Sepulchre. He would correct the 
text of the Notitia Dignitatum, which speaks of ‘‘ Praefectus Legionis 
decimae Fretensis Ai/ae” (= Elath, on the Red Sea) by reading Ae/iae, 
z.¢. Jerusalem, then called by the Romans Aelia Cafitolina. 


K. Kliipfel’s Geschichte der deutschen Einheitsbestrebungen bis zu ihrer 
Erfillung, 1848-1871 (erster Band ; Berlin, 1872), is an excellent con- 
tinuation of a very good book by the same author: Die deutschen Ein- 
heitsbestrebungen in threm geschichtlichen Zusammenhang (Leipzig, 1853). 
The author, who, in his South German position, has been for many 
years a staunch and faithful supporter of German unity, hails the present 
fulfilment of the ideal of his youth from the bottom of his heart. He 
has taken up the work once more with the year 1848, being able to 

ive a much fuller and riper account of the exploded, yet nevertheless 
Tuitful, endeavours of that stormy period of German politics. Kliipfel 
is a master of lucid arrangement and sober judgment, disdaining all 
unnecessary trammels and matters of minor importance in a book chiefly 
destined for political instruction. His work proves again how much a 
sound and honest literature in favour of an indivisible German govern- 
ment has obtained the upper hand over the scared defenders of the 
sovereignty of the single states and their lame and loose confederation. 
Foreigners who wish to inform themselves in the history of the national 
mind within the last twenty or thirty years will not easily meet with 
a better guide. 


The newest volume of Ranke’s Collected Works, viz. vol. xxiv., offers 
the first instalment of dissertations and essays, either originally written 
for a periodical, which the author edited for a short time about forty 
years ago, or read in the Royal Academy at Berlin. The greater por- 
tion of these essays deal with Prussian history, the memoirs of Baron 
de Péllnitz, and the Marchioness Wilhelmina of Bayreuth, with one of 
the historical works and the correspondence of Frederic the Great with 
William IV., Prince of Orange, and his wife, a daughter of George II. 
Two essays, however, are of a more general bearing, especially the first, 
treating about the great powers, France, England, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, in their relation to the French revolution—a consummate 
and highly finished sketch by a master hand. The second discusses the 
chief political theories of modern ages, those of the Jesuits as well as 
the doctrine of absolute sovereignty of temporal government. In the 
appendix is found a clever speech in Latin: ‘‘ De historiae et politices 
cognatione atque discrimine Oratio,” delivered by Ranke in 1836, 
when taking possession of his ehair in the university of Berlin. 


At the annual meeting of the historical commission at Munich 
progress was reported of several of the society’s publications. The 
most important of them for the ensuing year will be the beginning of a 
Biographia Germanica, a biographical cyclopaedia for Germany, of which 
a couple of volumes, containing letters A and B, are ready for the press, 
thanks to their indefatigable editor, Dr. von Liliencron, to whom 
the great collection of the historical poems of Germany had been 
entrusted by the commission some years ago. 





New Publications. 


Bayer, Dr. Vict. De Historia Friderici III. Imperatoris d. Enea 
Silvio de’ Piccolomini. Eine kritische Studie zur Geschichte Kaiser 
Friedrichs III. Prag: Tempsky. 


Bonitz, Herm. Zur Erinnerung an Friedrich Adolf Trendelenburg. 
(Academy Reprint.) Berlin: Diimmler. 
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DroyseEN, Joh. Gust. Ueber eine Flugschrift von 1743. 


(Academy 
Reprint.) Berlin: Diimmler. 


Fontes RERUM BoHEMICARUM. Tom.I, Vitae Sanctorum. Fasc. 3. 
Prag : Grégr u. Dattel. 


FREEMAN, E. A, General Sketch of European History. Macmillan. 


FRInD, Canon. Ant. Die Kirchengeschichte Bohmens im Allgemeinen 
u. m. besond. Beziehg. auf die jetzige Leitmeritzer Didcese. Nach 
den verlassigsten Quellen bearb. 3. Bd. Die Kirchengeschichte 
Bohmens in der Husitenzeit. Mit e. Copie der Karte Bohmens v. 
Nic. Claudianus, Prag: Tempsky. 


GipekE, A. Das Tagebuch d. Grafen Ferd. Bonaventura v. Harrach 
wihrend seines Aufenthaltes am spanischen Hofe in den Jahren 
1697-1698. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 


HvuTzELMANN, Dr. Christ. Angriffe Frankreichs auf Elsass u. Loth- 
ringen. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte dieser beiden Reichslande. 
Niirnberg : J. L. Schmid. 


Lecu.er, G. V. Johann Wiclif und die Urgeschichte der Reforma- 
tion. Leipzig: Fleischer. 


REGESTA DIPLOMATICA nec non Epistolaria Bohemiae et Moraviae. 
Pars II. Ann, 1253-1310. Opera Ph. D. Josephi Emler. Vol. I. 
Prag: Grégr u. Dattel. 


RELIQUIAE TABB. TERRAE REGNI BOHEMIAE anno MDXLI igne con- 
sumpt.’ Ed. J. Joseph. Emler. Tom. II. Prag: Grégr u. Dattel. 


WIESELER, F, Commentatio de vario usu tridentis apud Populos vett. 
imprimis ap. Graecos et Romanos. Gdottingen: Dietrich. 


Philology. 


Dr. Volkmann’s Greek and Roman Rhetoric. [Die Rhetorik der 
Griechen und Rémer. In systematischer Uebersicht dargestellt von 
Dr. Richard Volkmann, Gymnasial-Director in Jauer.] Berlin: 
H. Ebeling and C, Plahn. 


THE very importance of Technical Rhetoric for the ancients 
has in one way interfered with modern appreciation of their 
work in that field. For at least six centuries after Aristotle 
the theory of Rhetoric went on being elaborated or refined. 
Its place in a liberal education and its bearing on practical 
life not only drew to it a host of special students, but led 
men who took all knowledge for their province to feel at 
least a condescending interest in its development. “It is 
base to be silent, and let Isokrates talk.” A few leading 
principles of Rhetoric were early seen, and the ground-plan 
of an art was laid down ; but, when this had been done, an 
enormous amount of ingenuity and acuteness continued to 
be spent in stating and re-stating these principles from new 
points of view, in dividing and subdividing the ground 
according to new schemes, in devising new and more subtle 
terminologies. “The ancient Rhetoric,” says Dr. Volkmann, 
“is no capricious medley of unmeaning, pedantic rules, but 
a system in the highest degree simple and convenient, . . . 
clear, and easy to survey.” ‘This is true in the sense that a 
few general conceptions may be traced in different forms 
through all the technical writings, and that (as Dr. Volk- 
mann’s book proves) it is possible to give the net result of 
these writings in a compact shape. But on the other hand 
it can hardly be denied that the principles of ancient Rhe- 
toric came to be overlaid by a mass of rules and techni- 
calities which may fairly be called pedantic—the result of 
ingenuity accumulated where exactness was impossible. 
Ernesti’s lexicons, books on special periods such as Spengel’s 
Swaywyyn Texvov, or commentaries on individual technicists, 
have hitherto been the chief helps for students of the subject. 
Following up his work published in 1865, Hermagoras ; or 
the Elements of Rhetoric, Dr. Volkmann gives in his present 
book a complete digest of Greek and Roman Rhetoric. 





He has not brought into special prominence any one autho- 
rity or group of authorities, or any one period, but has sought 
to reduce under certain heads the entire lore of the subject. 
He takes like account (for instance) of Anaximenes and 
Aristotle in the earlier age, of Cicero and Quintilian in the 
middle, of Hermogenes and Apsines in the later. His book 
is a handbook, serving two purposes—the interpretation of 
the technicists and the illustration of the orators. 

The difficulty of such an attempt consists first of all in 
this, that the systems of different writers vary not merely in 
details but also in the manner of viewing or applying prin- 
ciples and in the partition of the whole field of Rhetoric. 
For instance, Aristotle made the provinces of Rhetoric to be 
Invention, Expression, and Arrangement. Theophrastus 
added Delivery (iméxpwis). Mnemonics come in as a fifth 
part in later systems. The doctrine of the ordceis is limited 
by some writers to “ causes” (imoéceis), extended by others 
to theses ; the general topics of the enthymeme are classified 
on several radically different plans. Dr. Volmann’s method 
in such cases is to give a prefatory notice of the various dif- 
ferent arrangements, and then to take for closer treatment 
and illustration the arrangement which he thinks best. His 
book, then, is much more than a compilation : it is an effort 
to bring out of systems differing in more or less important 
respects the ground-ideas common to all; to set these in the 
clearest light ; and to illustrate them by examples. He dis- 
poses his materials under five heads: 1. Invention; 2. 
Arrangement; 3. Expression; 4. Memory; 5. Delivery— 
the province of Invention being subdivided as it concerns 
Forensic, Deliberative, or Epideictic speaking. 

The first special point to be noticed in Dr. Volkmann’s 
book is his explanation and analysis of the ordcas (pp. 23- 
63). His original and peculiar merit here consists in the 
clearness with which he points out the one great source of 
confusions and discrepancies in the technical writers on this 
subject. The elements of the ordows, the constitutio or 
status causae, are an affirmation and a denial: the ordous is 
the question at issue as it arises on the first conflict of oppo- 
site assumptions. Hence it is only a forensic speech which 
can properly be said to have a status, and this status is 
always determined by the accused, never by the accuser. 
A deliberative or epideictic speech cannot properly be said 
to have a status, since there is no need to “constitute” at 
the outset the question under discussion. Most of the 
ancient writers on Rhetoric missed this distinction. Cicero 
and Quintilian give a status to every guaestio civilis, de- 
liberative or epideictic as well as forensic, and so Hermo- 
genes to his wodurua Cyrypara. Again, Dr. Volkmann 
shows very well how the classification of ordovas is not a 
barren pedantry, but has a direct practical use for the criti- 
cism of oratory. By way of example, he defines the ordots 
oroxacrixy in the speech of Demosthenes De Falsa Lega- 
tione ; and then, applying this definition, estimates the com- 
parative merits of the speech as an argument and as a work 
of art. 

His account of the rhetorical syllogism and of the technical 
terms connected with it is another instance of clear and 
concise statement. ‘ Enthymeme,” as he says, was origin- 
ally the general name for the rhetorical syllogism, whether 
formally complete (é.e. consisting of three propositions) or 
incomplete ; but as the rhetorical syllogism is often incom- 
plete, the enthymeme came, after Aristotle’s time, to be 
defined simply as a shortened syllogism (e.g. Quint. v. 10, 
§ 3); and then “epicheireme” became the term for the com- 
plete, as opposed to the incomplete, rhetorical syllogism. 
It might have been worth while, in illustration of this, to 
have referred to Aristotle’s statement (ez, i. 2) that the 
enthymeme is a syllogism é¢ éA‘ywv te kai moAAdKus é& éAat- 
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rovov 4) e Gv & aparos ovdAoywpds. The zodAdxis here 
seems often to have puzzled commentators who had in mind 
the /a¢er definition of the enthymeme as a shortened syllo- 
gism. ‘This may be seen by looking at a note on the pas- 
sage in Parsons’ commentary (Oxford, 1836), where it is 
suggested that éAarrévev possibly refers to the number of 
words in which the enthymeme is stated. 

In the second division of his book, Dr. Volkmann notices 
the comparative neglect of Arrangement by the technicists. 
Invention or Expression were at first the only recognised 
provinces; and even Aristotle, though professing to treat 
Arrangement separately (24. iii. cc. 13-19), virtually leaves 
the province of Invention only in one part of c. 17. 
Dr. Volkmann takes the oixovoyia of Dionysius as the 
basis of this part of his work, and examines it under 
its three subdivisions —(a) rdééis proper—general rules 
about the marshalling of arguments; (0) daipeois, —a 
minute analysis of the varieties of each sta/us causae; 
(c) ¢&epyacia—the elaboration of proofs, for which Dr. Volk- 
mann refers back to the sections on the érexvor zicreas 
(pp. 207, f). 

In the third division of the book—that relating to Ex- 
pression—Dr. Volkmann has achieved the formidable task 
of defining and illustrating the principal tropes and figures 
known to ancient Rhetoric; and has stated clearly the 
essential difference, often overlooked, between tpdzos and 
oxjpa: the trope is concerned with particular words used in 
an abnormal sense; the figure is concerned with groups of 
words used in their normal sense for the artificial expression 
of a thought: so that—according to a neat saying quoted by 
Dr. Volkmann from one of the late rhetoricians—a trope is 
to a figure as a barbarism to a solecism. 

The special difficulty of Dr. Volkmann’s task lay in its 
first part, the topic of Invention: it is here that his grasp of 
the whole subject is best seen, and that the help which he 
gives is worth most. But the other parts have been worked 
out with no less care and thoroughness. The book is 
what it aims at being, and what did not exist before—a 
complete handbook of Greek and Roman Rhetoric. 

R. C. JEBB. 





Conington’s Persius. [/ersius; with a Translation and Commentary 
by Conington.] Edited by H. Nettleship. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press Series. 


IN some respects this posthumous volume is even more 
delightful than the great edition of Vergil. The charm of 
that was the way in which the anxious delicacy of the editor 
reflected one whole side of Vergil which had never been 
adequately brought out before. But Vergil and the Vergilian 
literature are too extensive a subject to be presented as a 
whole at the present day, especially by a scholar so scrupu- 
lously thorough as Mr. Conington, who could never leave 
a line of investigation without exhausting it. Persius is not 
too vast to be studied on all sides, and Mr. Conington had 
enough in common with him to appreciate him, while his 
uniform suavity and sanity form a complementary contrast 
to the terse obscurities and the abrupt refinements of the 
poet of Volaterrae, 

The introductory lecture on the life and writings of 
Persius brings together very pleasantly what is known of the 
Satirist, with many ingenious afergus on the origin and 
development of Roman satire. It may be a question 
whether, as Persius always writes in the tone of a man 
perfectly at ease under the imperial system, it was worth 
while to repeat @ propos of Persius’ stoicism the usual un- 
sifted commonplaces about the antagonism of the porch 
to the empire ; and—though it is undeniably plausible and 





suggestive to compare Roman satire as an advance upon 
Greek comedy with the great progress achieved in general 
literature when prose detached itself from poetry—we 
could have wished the suggestion accompanied by an explicit 
acknowledgment that there are no grounds aesthetic or 
historical for placing Roman satire, or any other satire, on a 
level with Greek comedy; that the greater richness of 
content in comedy always must outweigh anything that 
has been gained in force in satire. Still the point is an 
interesting one, and Latin literature is so generally depre- 
ciated that it may have been better not to encumber the 
suggestion with reserves. Another suggestion which we 
hope to see carried further is that Persius was a deliberate 
and direct imitator not only of Horace, but of Lucilius. 

The translation is simply admirable. Mr. Conington 
has kept all Persius’ point and condensation, all his dry 
humour and his chastened geniality. He is sufficiently 
like him to give a triumphant answer to the question 
whether he is worth reading apart from his difficulties ; and 
where he is unlike him, it is because he improves upon him, 
and attains to the uniform level of poignant refinement 
which Persius pursued through so much quaintness and 
affectation. Of course neither the translation nor the com- 
mentary are to be taken as representing the final views of 
the author, though the first thoughts of Professor Conington 
were riper than the third thoughts of many men. Perhaps 
the most ingenious new interpretations are on i. 85, which 
is connected with Hor. i. s. 10, 28, as follows: “ Even the 
eloquence of the bar, to which Horace would point as a 
genuine unaffected thing, has caught the taint; even our 
Pediases talk like schoolboys and pedants ;” and vi. 11: 
“So says Ennius’ brain when he had been roused from 
dreaming himself Maeonides Quintus developed out of Pytha- 
goras’ peacock,” as if Ennius called himself Homer in 
addition to his own name Quintus; as Mr. Conington points 
out, if the traditional explanation that Ennius was five 
transmigrations off the peacock were correct, we ought to 
have had ad instead of ex. The comment on i. 124, 
Pallere Eupolidem, which is explained as “ pallere pallorem 
Eupolideum,” is certainly ingenious ; but we hardly see why 
the analogy of sabbata palles, v. 184, should have been so 
emphatically rejected. Nor is the difficult passage, ii, 18-20, 
quite satisfactorily treated. The traditional reading and 
explanation were quite satisfactory from a literary point of 
view. ‘What is your view of Jupiter? Should you care 
now to put him above anybody ?”—“ Above whom ?”— 
“Well, above Staius; why bear you any doubt about it? 
which of them is the most desirable judge, and the fittest 
guardian for a lot of orphan boys?” If this is rejected on 
the grounds that there is more MS. authority for “ czinam ?” 
—* Cuinam ?” than for “ cuiguam ?”—“ Cuinam,” and that no 
Roman poet could have used “ gués” with a comparative for 
“which of the two ;” it would surely be better to give v. 20 to 
the interlocutor that the connection might be, “Can you hesi- 
tate about putting Jupiter first ?”—“ Why, Staius is a most 
respectable man ; who more so?” —“ Well, then, if you have 
much confidence in him, go and tell him what you've just told 
Jupiter.” On iii. 25, it is at least a question worth discussing 
whether purum et sine labe salinum is not to be compared 
with Juvenal, x. 19, Pauca licet portes argenti vascula puri, so 
that the sense would be, “ You've a tidy little stock of corn 
and a tidy little salt-cellar, no chasing on it and no stain either.” 
Vv. 33, jam candidus umbo, is translated, “ the yet unsullied 
shield of my gown ;” of course the yet is a license, not an over- 
sight, but as the translation was in prose, it is to be wished 
that the commentary had indicated the fact for the benefit 
of tyros. vi. 64, minui mihi is not quite clearly explained in 
the commentary, and over-explained in the translation ; the 
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sense surely is not, “ I have robbed myself for myself,” but, 
‘the diminution only affects me’—[not you, who never pos- 
sessed the undiminished total]. It is curious that none of 
the commentators have quoted from Aeschylus, Fr. 371, of 
Te oTevaypor Tov Tévev épe(opata, Which is almost certainly 
directly or indirectly the original of i. 78, Antiopa aerumnis 
cor luctificabile fulta, 

It may seem ungracious to criticise what has evidently 
been a labour of love, but it is to be wished that in a second 
edition some errors of the press may be corrected, and one 
or two obvious incompletenesses either supplied or removed ; 
¢. g. vi. 11, we have the following: “ Homer's revelations, 
however, turned on the doctrine of metempsychosis, he having 
been a peacock at one stage of the process (note on Prol. 
3)”; where there is not a word about peacocks. Is it barely 
possible that Mr. Conington suspected an allusion to the 
fable of the daw and peacock at Prol. 13? 

G, A. Srmcox. 





Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 
in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes. 
little. Vol. I. Foochow, 


Ir the frequent appearance of Chinese dictionaries, vocabu- 
laries, and grammars be a proof of an increasing interest 
among European students in the language of China, it is cer- 
tain that the taste must be fast developing. A few years ago 
the number of Chinese-English or Chinese-French diction- 
aries in existence might have been counted on the fingers of 
one hand; now as many are published each year. Some 
of these, as may be supposed, might, for all the practical 
good they are likely to be to students, as well have remained 
unpublished, but from most there is something new to be 
learned, and these will at least form valuable aids to the 
future compiler of the dictionary which will be to the stu- 
dents of the future what Morrison’s great work has been 
to the past generation of learners. The work before us is 
undoubtedly entitled to a place in the latter category. The 
information it contains is considerable, and though exception 
might be taken to the somewhat loose style in which the 
materials are put together in its pages, it will doubtless prove 
itself to be of valuable assistance to beginners in Chinese. 
Its author has availed himself of the results of the labours 
of former workers in the same field, and has been able to 
supplement the matter furnished by them by a careful per- 
sonal study of the language extending over many years. 
Mr. Doolittle divides his work into three parts. The first, 
the only one which is now before us, consists of the vocabu- 
lary proper, and is complete in itself. Its author tells us that 
it coniains more than 175,000 Chinese characters in over 
66,000 expressions from which all local phrases have been 
strictly excluded. The second part contains a number of 
clauses and phrases alphabetically arranged, relating to a 
large variety of subjects, among which are to be found 
many popular proverbial and classical expressions. And 
in the third part are collected lists and tables of terms and 
phrases contributed in answer to the invitation of the author 
by members of the consular and customs services, and 
missionaries, resident in China. Of this last part we can 
speak only from the information conveyed to us in the 
preface to his present volume, and if the plan there pro- 
posed be carefully carried out, the result will doubtless 
prove a great gain to students of the language. One great 
stumbling-block in the way of every learner of Chinese is 
the difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of the numerous 
varieties of style and expressions peculiar to the different 
branches of the literature. For instance, a student who had 
devoted his attention entirely to the Buddhist works of 
China would be sorely puzzled were he asked to translate 
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a passage from the writings of a classical author, and in 
like manner one conversant only with the latter style would 
be quite unqualified to render, at the moment, the meaning 
of a document written in the modern epistolary style. The 
advantage therefore of having a vocabulary which shall em- 
brace terms and phrases variously common to the different 
styles is obvious. 

The nature of the contents of this part of Mr. Doolittle’s 
work will of necessity preserve it from one fault which, 
were we inclined to carp, we should find with the present 
volume ; we mean the extreme redundancy of the common 
Chinese equivalents of the English words. For instance, 
under the heading “ Day” and “ Days,” he gives us no 
fewer than twenty-two phrases, most of which might have 
been left to the intelligence of students enlightened by 
other pages of the vocabulary. This fault, however, is one 
of which beginners are not likely to complain. 

Rosert K. Dovuc.as. 





Intelligence. 


University College, London, has recently set an example which 
certain venerable but inert institutions in this country would do well to 
follow. The brochure (of 17 pages) before us contains three ‘‘ Profes- 
sorial Dissertations for 1871-72,” written on the model of the German 
‘* Programmes,” to which all serious students are so deeply indebted. 
The mathematical contribution of Professor Henrici, ‘‘On the Con- 
struction of Cardboard Models of Surfaces of the Second Order,” cannot 
be more than mentioned here. Professor Robinson Ellis examines 
sundry passages in Propertius, and criticizes at some length the couplet 
ii, 2, 11-12: ‘* Mercurio satis fertur Boebeidos undis Virgineum Brimo 
conposuisse latus”—where he pronounces the reading sazs both metrically 
and historically defensible, though the harshness of the asyndeton leads 
him to conjecture sativus. Professor Key’s discussion ‘‘On Latin Words 
commencing with an F, especially ferrumen, ferruminare, as standing 
in Lexicons,” involves the interesting result that ferumen (for this seems 
to be the true orthography) is immediately related to fermentum, as 
tegumen is to tegmen; and that the word was first used of the effer- 
vescent mass seen in the slaking of lime for the purpose of making 
mortar, and so came eventually to signify mortar. Let us add that 
some valuable remarks on Plautus are incidentally introduced. 

In a meeting held some time ago by the leading Greeks of London 
under the presidency of Sir Peter Armeni Braila, the Greek ambas- 
sador, a considerable sum was subscribed towards the realisation of a 
plan highly honourable to the Greek nation. Committees have been 
formed at Marseilles and Paris for the purpose of conveying the remains 
of Adamantios Koraés, the founder of the present literary dialect of 
Greece, from Paris to the native soil of Hellas, and of reprinting 
and distributing his editions and works (which have now become very 
scarce). We consider the first part of this plan as an act of piety 
deserving of the greatest praise, but are even more rejoiced at the 
second part, which will be a benefit to the nation at large. We, how- 
ever, wish that the committee should appoint a number of scholars, 
qualified to superintend the reprints of Koraés’ editions, and that the 
results of modern criticism should be made available for these reprints, 
It would be an illusion to assume that the Koraés’ editions of Isocrates, 
Strabo, and Plutarch, were absolutely perfect ; nay, admirable as the 
notes are, the texts of these editions leave very much to be desired. It 
would not be wise to put into the hands of young studious Greeks antéz- 
guated texts of some of their best writers. The text of Koraés’ original 
editions might be kept, but the deviations of the best critical editions of 
our time should be added in foot-notes, and brief discussions might 
elucidate the reasons and different merits of each reading. We hope 
that the committee will take this point into consideration, otherwise 
they will not be acting in the spirit of Koraés himself, who was a 
true scholar and critic, and who, could he return to the &vw vexpol 
(as Aristophanes has it), would not claim for his works the halo of 
infallibility. 

Mr. E. Legrand has recently added to his Monuments pour servir a 
? Etude de la Langue néohellénique the ‘‘ editio princeps” of the curious 
poem, mep) Tod yépovros rod ppoviuov Mout Coxovpepévov, in 384 trochaic 
lines, with a beginning in politic lines. The notes are excellent, and 
contain some valuable contributions by that excellent scholar Mr. George 
Wyndham, to whom we owe also a learned commentary on M. Legrand’s 
second edition of the ‘Ioropia Tay:amépa. 


M. C, Sathas’ Meca:wyixh BiBAvoOhxn has now progressed to the third 
volume. It will also contain a large mediaeval epic poem recently dis- 
covered at Trapezunt, and of which the poem entitled ‘H *Avayvdpiois 
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{Wagner’s Mediaeval Texts, i. p. xxii, sgg.) turns out to be merely a 
fragment. The new discovery promises to be very important, the poem 
amounting to something like 3000 lines. M. Biidinger’s conjecture as 
to the hero of the poem ‘H ’Avayvdépiois, can be dane to be quite 
unfounded. 

Sanskrit Manuscripts.—Dr. G. Biihler has issued, for the Bombay 
Government, the second and third fasciculi of his Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. from the private libraries of Gujarat, the former including 1339, 
the later 728, separate MSS. Of those of No. 2, 214 belong to the 
Purénas, among which appear the following new names: Aditya, 
Ausanasa, Kalki, Kapila, Chandisa, Durvésasa, Pérésara, Puru- 
shottama, Ménava, Méhesvara, Varuna, Sarasvatt, Sémba and Saura 
Purdnas. Next come 238 MSS. belonging to 78 different Méhét- 
myas, many of which Dr. Biihler thinks will be useful for the student 
of the geography of Gujarat. The heading, ‘‘ Rémdyana and Mahé- 
bhérata,” includes 137 MSS.; ‘‘ Artificial Poems,” 252 MSS. The 
last-mentioned division includes many works made known for the first 
time by this list ; though Dr. Biihler doubts whether any of the new 
discoveries will prove to be of any great importance, as they seem 
worthy to belong to the modern sectarian and court poets of Gujarat 
and the adjacent provinces. The chief value of the list, he thinks, 
will consist in the numerous old and very good MSS. of the great 
classical works, and of their commentaries. A complete exploration 
of the Jaina libraries may perhaps furnish some of the older poetical 
works which are now only known by name. A recovery of this kind 
was that of Bana’s Chandikdsataka, noticed by Dr. Biihler in the 
Indian Antiquary of April last. The next division, ‘‘ Dramatic 
Poetry,” contains 125 MSS. of 36 different works ; that of ‘‘ Fables 
and Tales” includes 10 works in 39 MSS. Finally, there are 29 MSS. 
under the heading ‘‘ Historical Poems and Pieces,” among which 
Bana’s Sriharshacharita is important. The MS. breaks off in the 
eighth or last canto of the poem. The third part contains, on grath- 
mar, 139 MSS., including copies on most of the standard works, 
several works on faribhdshds, Hemachandra’s Dhétupdrdyana, &e. ; 
49 MSS. of doshas and their commentaries ; 89 MSS. on rhetoric ; 
32 MSS. on metrics ; and finally, 419 MSS. on Hindu law. We hope 
that the plan of more detailed notices of these MSS. to be published as 
soon as the survey is concluded, has not been abandoned by the Bombay 
authorities. 


Babi Rajendralala Mitra has likewise printed, for the Bengal Govern- 
ment, a new number, the fourth, ef his Votices of Sanskrit MSS. Of 
Vaidic works, it includes accounts of MSS. of the Mésaka Kalpa Shtra 
of the Sémaveda (No. 654), with the greater part of a comment by 
Varadardéja (No. 664) ; a commentary, by Anartiya, on the Sénkhdyana 
Kalpa Sttra (No. 665) ; the Baudhdyana and Afpastamba Sulvashtras 
(Nos. 655 and 657), the former with a gloss by Dvarkanatha (No. 656) ; 
Katyayana’s Grihyashtra (No. 658), and an Afastambiya Géarhya- 
karmaprayoga (No. 662) ;—on rhetoric, Jayadeva’s Chandréloka (No. 
605), and Nydyavagisa’s Kévyachandriké (No. 639) ;—further, a MS. of 
the Rdjdvalé (No. 559), and an incomplete one of a Prdékrit Grammar 
(No. 551), different from those hitherto known;—also Kamalakarabhatta’s 
i (No. 607), and Halayudha’s Sréhmanasarvasva 

0 652). 

Mr. Childers supplements his review of M. Fausbdll’s Zen $dtakas 
(supra, pp. 381-383) with the following philological remarks :—Some 
of M. Fausbdll’s notes are, I think, open to criticism. Thus he 
seems to have misunderstood the phrase chanddédivasena agantvd 
(see p. 88), which as it stands is correct and offers no difficulty. 
By chhanddédi are meant the four agati’s, chhanda, dosa, moha, 
bhaya; and chhandddivasena agantvd merely means, ‘‘not walk- 
ing under the influence of the four evil passions, desire, anger, 
error, and fear.” M. Fausbdéll finds fault with my identification of 
atta, ‘‘a lawsuit,” with qq: he observes that yy usually becomes 
attha, and asks why the aspiration has been dropped. But there is 
' really nothing singular in this: wy becomes a¢tha when it means 
“thing” or “‘cause,” and atta when it means “ lawsuit ;” just in the 


same way that @#fq becomes va/ta/i when it means “to be,” and 


vattati when it means ‘‘to behove,” or that wrpy becomes aviitattha 
when it means “elsewhere,” and afifiatra when it means ** except.” 
As to the loss of the aspirate, it has numerous analogies, as, for instance, 
nandi = wet, lodda = aly, majjhatto = gyuqeg. My explanation of 
bhane (p. 100) does not admit of any doubt, and so far from being in 
any way equivalent to dante, it is a familiar expression generally used 
by a superior to an inferior. The only possible objection to my identi- 
fication of chhdta with tara (p- 96) is the difference of meaning, and 
this has little weight when we consider the innumerable cases in which 
a word has a different meaning in Sanskrit and in Pali. M. Fausbill 





would refer ch4d¢a to yy; and in an elaborate note he denies the 
identity of wraf@ with jrdyati, ‘‘ to waste away, to be consumed, to 
burn,” and traces jhdyati and jhdpeti to ; through the supposed 
causative forms d(a)hyayati and d(a)hydpayati. But, in the first place, 
the Pali ;Adyati is not a causative, since it means ‘‘ to be consumed ;” 
secondly, dhyayati, as M. Fausbdll admits, does not account for the 
long 4 ; and, thirdly, the fact that jAdma = wryR is the participle of 
the perfect passive from jAdyati conclusively proves that Bollensen is 
right in referring jhdyati to wy. The causative jidfeti is clearly 


identical with the Sanskrit wrqqfa, from wt or fey. The objection 
that it would be the only instance of w becoming j/ in Pali is not 
really a serious one, for we know that an initial gt always becomes s 


in Pali except in the two words Wa and yg, which become chhava 
and chhdpa respectively. Finally, I may observe that the pres. pass. 
waa is in common use in Pali under the form day/a#i, and that the 
original meaning of jhdyati is ‘‘to waste away,” as will be seen from 
Dhammapada, verse 155. The note on ¢appeti, ‘*to scorch” (p. 94), 
is interesting, and the explanation I believe to be correct :- parallel 
instances are found in the coexistence of the forms jénw and jannu, 
kapdéla and kapalla, &c. The form ninndda = faare (p. 94) is ex- 


plained by the fact that the prepositions fq and faq are to a certain 
‘N 
extent interchangeable in Pali: compare wibiuddha = farg, 
, 
Nariguttha (p. 99) undoubtedly represents the Sanskrit ogg, but 
J 
with a termination instead of @: compare Wage with 
a gy i) P BAS 1 . 
Sindhava (p. 106) is certainly @ayq; in Pali vriddhi is frequently 
omitted before a double consonant: compare mandabla = ATW, 


sultika = Btfam, Cuddha = Fw, muggarika = Wate. 


Sig. Lasinio, of Pisa, is bringing out an accurate edition of the 
** middle comment ” of Averroes on the Poetics of Aristotle. The Hebrew 
translation, by Tédrés Tédrés4 (fourteenth century), forming the second 
part, has already appeared. The first part is to contain the Arabic 
original ; the third, the general introduction, the two Latin translations, 
and an Italian one by the editor. It seems that the quotations from 
the Hebrew given by Eichhorn in his Bibdiothek, vol. vii., were full of 
inaccuracies. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


The Indian Antiquary, part vii. (July).—Popular Tamil Poetry ; by 
R. C. Caldwell. Second paper. [Kamban’s version of the Rémdyana, 
which Beschi so successfully imitated in his 7zmdéveni, is perhaps the 
most popular poem with Tamilians, although, when sung to a crowd 
in bazaars by wandering minstrels, it requires a running commentary to 
explain the meaning of the verses as they are recited. The works of 
the great poetess Auveiyar (probably in the tenth century) contain per- 
haps the oldest specimens of Tamil popular poetry extant, and they are 
written in clear pure Tamil. She is chiefly noted for her unrivalled 
collection of brief moral aphorisms. Another poem, the Mudurei, 
occupies a foremost place in Tamil literature. It has been assigned to 
Auveiyar but for one, may be spurious, stanza, in which the turkey is 
mentioned, a bird introduced into India by the Portuguese about three 
hundred years ago. Some of Pattanattu Pillai’s writings rise to the 
level of Sivavakkiyar, but as a whole they are characterized more by 
melodious verbiage than striking thought. The Si/¢ar (Siddha) school, 
the poetical quietists of the Tamil country, have furnished some pretty 
poems. Another favourite poem, especially with women, is the Viveha 
Chintémani, a comparatively modern production.]— On the Gauli 
Raj in Khandesh and the Central Provinces ; by W. F. Sinclair. [The 
writer conjectures that Gauli was the surname of a family of princes 
(and not of a nation) of Aryan race, who established themselves in the 
valleys of the Tapti and Narmada during the great migration south- 
ward, which ended in the colonization of the Dekhan by the Aryan 
Marathas.] —An Inscription at Salotgi in the Kaladgi District, dated 
Saka 867, or A.D. 945, with Remarks ; by Shankar Pandurang Pandit. 
[This inscription, of which a facsimile is given, is in Devanagari, en- 
graved on these sides of a stone pillar. Beneath the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion there is another independent inscription in the Hele Canarese, 
likewise recording a grant of land by a Mahamandalesvara, The vil- 
lage lies south of the Bhima and Solapur. The grant was issued during 


the reign of the Rashtrakfita king Krishnaraja, surnamed Akalavarsha, 
son of Amoghavarsha, residing at Manyakheta. The writer identifies 
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this king with the twelfth king in the list recorded on the Kardé plate, 
and refutes Wilson’s suggestion as to there having been two collateral 
branches of the Rashtrakfita Yadavas.]— Folklore of Orissa; by J. 
Beames. [Continued. A spell for snakes.]|—Legend of the Origin of 
the Tungabhadra River; by V.N.N. [From the Bhavishyottara Purdna]. 
—The Sacred Fire of the Parsis at Udw4d4; by W. Ramsay. [Account 
of the old Dastur or chief priest of the place as to how the sacred flame 
was first set up by the Parsis after their flight from their country to the 
Konkan. Also a translation of sixteen Sanskrit slokas, in which their 
Mobeds are said to have explained their religion to the R4ja when they 
landed in the kingdom oF Sanjén, in the early part of the eighth 
century.]—Notes on the Rasakallola, an ancient Oriya poem; by J. 
Beames. [This poem, the most popular in Orissa, was composed by 
Din Krishna Das, a Vaishnava at the great temple of Jagannath at Puri, 
who probably lived in the latter part of the fifteenth century. The 
poem consists of 32 cantos, or about 4000 lines, each beginning with 
the letter 2, and treats of Krishna’s life and adventures.|—Bengali 
Folklore; byG. H. Damant. [Continued. Legends from Dinajpur.]— 
Rock Inscription in Ganjam District. [From the Proceedings of the 
Madras Government, with a note by R. G. Bhandarkar.]—Asiatic 
Societies.— Review (favourable) of the Rev. A. Bouteloup’s Philosophia 
Indica Expositio, Bangalori, 1868.—Miscellanea, &c. [Tipera and 
Chittagong Kukis.—The Trivyar Festival—Note on the root ‘‘ tap” ; 
by J. Beames.— Derivation of ‘‘elephant” from Dravidian dme or die, 
the elephant, and Sanskrit airévata; by F. Kittel.]—— Part viii. 
(August).—The Oldest known South Indian Alphabet ; by A. C. Burnell. 
[The alphabet referred to is that used in three Tamil-Malayalam copper 
inscriptions in possession of the Jews and Syrians at Cochin. The two 
oldest are those by which these two communities were originally esta- 
blished. That of the Syrians Mr. Burnell supposes to be engraved in 
A.D. 774; none of the three being probably later than the early part of the 
ninth century. This alphabet is said to have once been used through- 
out the Tamil and Malayalam country, but chiefly in the extreme south. 
Mr. Burnell derives it from Egypt through the Phoenicians, and maintains 
the Pali alphabet of Asoka’s edicts to be nothing more than an ex- 
tension of this alphabet.]—Sketches of Mathura; by F. S. Growse. 
[Continued. Account of Gobardhan, a famous place of Hindu pilgrim- 
age, fifteen miles to the west of Mathura.]—On the Dravidian Element 
in Sanskrit Dictionaries; by the Rev. F. Kittel. [List of supposed 
Dravidian words that occur in Sanskrit dictionaries under the letters a 
and 4.]—On the Rémdyana; translated, from the German of A. Weber, 
by the Rev. D. C. Boyd. [Continued. The essay endeavours to show 
that the plot underlying the /Zad was known to the author of the 
Sanskrit epic.J—Archaeology in Bombay Presidency ; extract from the 
Administration Report for 1870-71.— Asiatic Societies.—Correspond- 
ence. [Age of Indian Caves and Temples,—Note on the Gauli Raj.— 
The Khajuna language.] 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. x. No. 1.—Vocabu- 
lary of the Ponape Dialect, Ponape-English and English-Ponape, with 
a Grammatical Sketch; by Rev. L. H. Gulick. [Ponape, also called 
Ascension Island, is one of the Caroline or West Micronesian Islands. 
Its population in 1856 was supposed to be about 5000, and is divided 
into five tribes: Metalanim, Kiti, Wanega, Nut, and Jekoij. The 
language is said to have decided affinities with those of islands to the 
west.]—Thirteen Inedited Letters from Sir William Jones to Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Charles Wilkins ; communicated by F. Hall.—Brief Gram- 
mar and Vocabulary of tlie Kurdish Language of the Hakari District ; 
by the late Rev. S. A. Rhea. [Rhea arrived in Kurdistan as missionary 
in 1851, and established himself among the Nestorians of the Kurdish 
mountains at Memikan, a village of the mountain-plain of Gawar, 
where he remained till April 1859, when ill-health drove him home. 
On his return to the Nestorian country in October 1860, he remained 
at Oriimiah, where he died in September 1865. The dialect here 
treated is that of Hakari, or of the tribes which formed the late princi- 
wy! of Julemerk, the southern portion of the present pashalik of Van. 

he Kurds of this district may number about 200,000, and are divided 
into a variety of tribes. Besides, nearly all the Nestorians know the 
language. The Harput dialect being the western, and the Senna the 
south-eastern, that of Hakari is the central and probably the one least 
adulterated with foreign elements.]—Collation of a Second MS, of the 
Atharva-veda Pritisikhya; by W. D. Whitney. [This important 
work was published by Professor Whitney in 1862, from a single some- 
what defective and very incorrect MS. The new MS. now collated has 
recently been acquired for the Bombay Government by Dr. G. Biihler.] 
—On a Karen Inscription Plate; by Rev. A. Bunker. [The writer 
visited Karenee from Seanine, accompanied by the Rev. J. B. Vinton, 
of the Rangoon mission, in 1868, especially for the purpose of seeing, 
and, if possible, copying, the famous plate. This feat they accomplished, 
though the plate was anxiously guarded by the chief, and even wor- 
shipped by the people. As they were not allowed to take wax impres- 
sions, they copied it each for himself. A lithographed copy is here 
given. The writer has not been able to decipher the inscription.J— 
The Pali Language from a Burmese point of view ; by Rev. F. Mason. 
[Endeavours to prove that, for a correct knowledge of Pali and especially 





the spelling of Pali words, Burmese MSS. are no less, perhaps even 
more, valuable than Singalese. Though Pali is studied by the scholars 
of Ceylon almost as their native tongue, still Ceylon has been dependent 
for the last two centuries on Burmah for the best Pali MSS., as is 
proved by Ceylonese scholars themselves, and several important works 
which were not to be found in Ceylon have been rescued from Burmese 
MSS.]—Traces of Glacial Action on the Flank of Mount Lebanon ; by 
Rev. W. M. Thomson.—On the Comparative Antiquity of the Sinaitic 
and Vatican MSS. of the Greek Bible; by E. Abbot (see Academy, 
vol. iii. p. 351).— Proceedings. 

Zeitschrift der deutsch. morgenland. Gesellschaft (vol. xxvi. 
Nos. 1 and 2.—The Assyrio-Babylonian Cuneiform Inscriptions ; by 
E. Schrader. [Contains not only an elaborate summary and justification 
of the method and results of Assyriology, but a short grammar of the 
language.]—New Moabitish discoveries and enigmas ; by K. Schlott- 
mann. [A description of the curious clay-vessels, &c., said to have 
been found in Moab, on the authority of the sketches and copies of 
Herr Weser, pastor at Jerusalem, with discussion of the inscriptions. 
Schlottmann inclines to believe in their authenticity.] 

Gott. gel. Anz., No. 33.—Enting’s Punic Stories ; rev. by Néldeke. 

No. 37.—Driver’s edition of Ben Shésheth on Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; 
by H. E.—No. 40.—Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeo- 
logy ; by H. E. [Draws especial attention to the valuable papers of 
Dr. Birch on a hieroglyphic tablet of Alexander, son of Alexander the 
Great, and of Messrs. Lang and Smith on Cypriote inscriptions.] 


Zeitschr. f. Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, vol. vii. 
No. 4.—Recent History of the Science of Language ; by G. Lefmann. 
[I. Leibnitz. II. Dutch and German schools of philologists. III. The 
question of the origin of language.]—Syntactic Gleanings from the 
Classical Old Indian ; by F. Misteli—The Dual in Semitic ; by Th. Nol- 
deke. [The Hebrew use of the dual, to denote things which go in pairs, 
more original than the Arabic.]—On dona fides, according to the Roman 
and Prussian law of land; by Baron.—Reviews : Gerbet’s Die Sprache 
als Kunst ; by Tobler.—Liibbert’s Die Syntax von guom ; by Holzmann. 
[The best part of the book, the examination of the temporal clauses in 
Plautus.]—Zschokke’s Arabic Grammar ; by Wetzstein. [A favourable 
review, with many facts of interest to the student of dialects.]—-Briicke’s 
On the Physiological Basis of the Modern High-German Verse ; by Stein- 
thal.—Steub’s Die oberdeutschen Familiennamen ; by Steinthal. 
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ERRATA IN No. 57. 


Page 365, col. 2, line 4, for “ discourse” read “ discourses.” 
368, Jntelligence, line 1, for ‘‘ Palestine” read “ Sinai.” 
col. 2, line 6, after “‘ Rénsch,” read “and the Historische Zeitschrift.” 
»» lines 24, 25, for ‘* connected ” read “‘ corrected.” 
»» line 42, for ‘‘ Title” read “ Tiele.” 
» line 17 from foot, for ‘‘ Deighton, Bell, and Co.” read ‘‘ Williams 
and Norgate.” 
377, New Publications, for *‘PravtTa” read ' PLanta.” 





